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Lofts to talk about. President-elect George Bush (left) with Bonn Chancellor 


Fete NI". 


Kohl wastes no 
time in making 
views known 


hancellor Kohl wis in a luurry to piy 

his respects to President-eleel George 
Bush and to win support for BHonn’s 
wishes. 

He benefited from the news, during his 
visit lo Washington, that Mr Gorbachov is 
to visit Mr Bush early in December. 

That underlined Herr Kohl's request 
not to allow a standstill in East-West rel- 
ations. 

Jf he is lucky, the news of Mr Gorba- 
chov's visit will havè stolen the show — 
and the arguments — of Britain's Margaret 
Thatcher, who followed in Herr Kohl's 
footsteps. 

Mrs Thatcher wanted to dissuade the 
Americans from nıaking Prematire con» 
cessions, 

There were. domestic reasons why the 
Chancellor was so keen to sirike while the 
iron was hot. He doesn't want to have to 
submit to pressure from his Western allies 


Helmut Kohl In Washington. 


Unhappy mentaries uf Preudunt Rei- 
gin at the Reykyiuvik summit in LONG are 
vil vivid: overnight and witout von- 
vultation, he brushecl iid ù wide ringed 
ن انااد لال افیا ناتنا سیا اسا د انی یزان‎ 
gically essential. 

The INF Treaty has hevn accepted by 
Western Eurnpe Uespite dissatisfaction, 
especially within the Bonn coaliuinn. 
More agreements are now on the itgen- 
da. 

They range from balancing conven- 
tional forces, banning chemical wea- 
pons and, within Nato, modernising 
short-range nuclear weapons. 

Progress on all has been varied. Talks 
on conventional disarmament are possi- 
bly ıhe likeliest to be solved at the Euro- 
pean security conference in Vienna. 

Mir Bush has indicated that on these 
issues and on the halving of strategic 
weapons he will be following the Rea- 
gan line. 

New summit plans are in the off- 
ing.The new US President enjoys the in- 
estimable advantage of the ideological 
debate on a strong America now being 
over. No-one now worries about wheth- 
er America ought to negotiate wih the 

“evil empire." 
On balance, President Reagan was 


ablextoovéftride-tontrudictiongin™thris ‘ ~@Auickly+ta,modernişe short-range nuclear 


weapon systems statloncd in Germany. : . 
. Thet presupposes swift progression ce- 
tente ard disarmament. The short-term 
largtts on which he and Mr. Bush agreed 
did netinclude missile modernisation. 
„Bonn. and Washlnglon proposed in- 
stead conçentrating on ğeuing resulis. at 
ihe Vienna CSCE conference and paving 
the, way for talks on.a conventional bal- 
ance of military power in Europe. . . 
«Herr. Kohl promised Mr. Gotbachoy 
‘pjpgfort for holding a human rights confer 
eneg In. Moscow, But the Americans, like 
Mra. Thatcher, iişisl, A) Moscaw first ۳ k- 
ing û mımber of poncess poriccssions, ... , j, 
ا2‎ though ih! GhancelloF. vould like 


4 have ihe, lastWQrdi:. .. 
"1 idle pha Zeid, Milt, 
HW Nere 2) 


domestic and foreign policios by virtue 
of his personality.' George Bush is not 
(yer) {ree from domestic constraints. 
Cerhard von Glinski: 
(Rhelnischet Merkur/Christ and Wc, 
Bonn, 11 November L988} 
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TAKEOVERS ` ; 
.Dajmler-Renz v nire Into 
: aeroşpece, goes.ahead 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
!Kèöperfikus reddy to sêt ip. 
8 foat offloe In space! : 


. Pega, 8 


: 49 years, since rébel doctor ; 


PéYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINÊ 


A testing time ahead as 
Bush comes into his own 


for inslanee, are only 1o0 Inppy Io let 
America do the dlirly work, preferring to 
notte gel their own hands dirty, 

A President Dukakis wuukt doubtless 
also have heen confronted will this long= 
term clush, not (o mention even graver 
doubts duc to his international inexperi“ 
ence, 

Thal is scant copnsnlaion becuse 
Gvorge Bush, despite appearing to be i 
known quintity, hus yet to bv put to the 
test ii the Oval Olficv. 

Will he show sulficicnt resolution and 
moderation in dvaling with Ameıi 
lies? That remains tu be sven. Binically, 
Mr Bush is us much a dark horse fur the 
Eurapvans as he is tor Ihe Alnericians 
themselves. 

This, then, ıs the core of the problem: 
how independent ad selt-reliatet û Prest- 
dent Mr Bush will lurn tıt te be. 

Hans-Dietrich Genscher in lis first 
comment noted thi in the final weeks uf 


TID‏ ار لا ياللات لامك هدا 
eni‏ 


Bush emerged from President Reagan's 
shadow. 

The German Foreign Minister ums 
to have been impressed by ı1he fighling 
qualities of a puliticiun who succeeded in 
turning the tide of a cumpaign that initial 
ly went against him. 

For Nato's sake we can but hope that 
this change will be perntanent, outliving 
the cosmetic treatment applied to his im- 
age by his campaign staff. 

Last but not leası, Ihe rest of Ihe world 
was not inactive during the US Presiden- 
tial election campaign. Gone are the days 
when (he West was obliged to await its 
outcome. 

Western European leaders have paid a 
succession of visits to Moscow this au- 
tumn, showing the extent to which Bonn, 
Paris and London have come into their 
own. a N 

Foreign Minister Genscher ‘even felt 
make a few disrespectful remarks 
. list, by which the Am- 
great storë. It müst not, 
Dwed 1o block trade i 
ای ے۲‎ “tt Ah? aE, 
e now „begun with’ Mr 
iet Union'on the futurg 
f European house" Nito 
Mis a US Presldeit who 
dnd acts in close co- 
e. 


ی 


career ends in 


EUROPE ‘ATER 93 a 4 


Bruseêlstri 


the US Navy. patrolled thé: Persian Gulf,’ 


i Sqn 


Chieeiuh 


Ceren in Western Europe un- 
dersuandably welcomed Geurge 
Bush's victory in the presilentiul elec- 
ton. 

He is a man they feul they know. No 
other member of the Reagan dlministra- 
tion, ipart from the outguing Si 
Slate, George Shultz, knows UB 
problems ùs wel as Mr Bush, 

He hus visited Eurupe On several vcvit- 
sions as Vice-President and knuws most 
European heads uf government person- 
ally. 

Some Americans might see il differ 
ently. An understanding of European 
problems is not necessarily 1 plus in û 
cnuniry Ihat vicws Western Europe with 
increiting irritatinn 


xam ytany will recall the clash between the 


US ambassador in Born, Richard Burt, 
and a Democratic cungresswoman fron 
Colorado, Pat Schroeder. that flared up 
not long ago. 

She said Mr Burt should represent US 
interests more emphatically rather than 
canvass understanding for the Federal 
Republic. 

George Bush, who will be depending 
much more than Presiden Reagan on 
cooperation from Congress, might be hit 
by a similar accusation from an America 
that sees the European Communily as 
envisaged in terms of the 1992 internal 
market as an unwelcome rival. 

Chancellor Kohl will have difficulty in 
dispelling US doubts about develop- 
mentş in the European Community on 
his visit lo Washington. 

Unlike the President, Congressmen 
are daily exposed to direct pressure by 
their electorate in largely agricultural or 
industrial constituencies. 

Western Europe with its high agricul« 
tural subsidies seems to them art 


ies for the Airbus, even 3 0l Or 


cign exchange cover Messerschmilt~ 
Bölkow-Blohm havo been guarantced as 
part of the Daimler-Benz takeover deal, 
trigger fresh unger, 

And both’ cmplayers and trade unions 
are up in arts against Western Europeatt 
;ûnd Japanese products that are inundat- 
‘ing the American market. , 

‘Even the best-of friends can clash over 
‘cash. And that is certainly true of pay 
jMents to offset the foreign exchange cost 
| stalioning US troops in Europe. 

Mr Bush wilt havé no choieé but to cut 
defence 'spendinğ in his’ first budget, 
which is, bound 10 lead to a frësh debate 


on: the olan of the common def- 
, ence bill 1 


footed'by Western ı Eurape 
The Eurbpegns, it . was’ frğuci hilê 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 

St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 


Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 


1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 
4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 


DZT ۳ DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FUR TOURISMUS EV 


Beethovensirasse 89, D-6000 Frankfunt/M. 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The Rheingold Route 


German roads will get you 
there — lo the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is ai its most 
beautiful. Casiles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


€ لا‎ E 
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Oh, dear ... ex Speaker Jennlnger. 
Hhtu. Sven Sim) 


lime was over bickering bon cxtensiuns 
to the Bundlestitg. 

These dispute were one of He rutusons 
why he begin to ibercasingly mistrust ever 
his felkow-Christiin Democrats and othr 
luting MPS. 

Ax û KIN who is Mriiglforward in both 
wurd and dewl, he evidently failed tu im- 
agire tht the truth das he saw i1 might 
prove fiil. 

Yet he wi right ın stating, in his Iniatı- 
puri ıl xpecch t0 the Bulextint tn Speaker 
in [S4 ti: "Nutling eruules the credit: 
ity of pulilicars more mercilessly him Ms‘ 
picrisy.™ 

He certunly winî hypocrtiil whun. 
un 10 November. hv nile his speach ın 
memory ul he vC M the Krust Jit 

But he hul lot all sce ul proportiun 
Ad Filed 10 approciate the Hochinys senvr- 
ated by events: which the Russ worcl 
“pogrom is inadequate lu leserile. 

The Krirrallnucht pogront umd this 
that followed were nwt the Usual propa’ 
kûda cumpaigns ind excesses igainst eth- 
nic. religious and racial minorities kKnouw ıı 
from history. They were stitle-urganisecl 
murder. 

Everything that is te he said un the sul- 
jeet in the name of ind for the German 
people must be said wilh greiil sensitivity. 
Herr Jenninger knew this. He did his best. 
But it wasn't good enough. 

Realising this, he did no1 try in his resig- 
nation speech îo the parliamentary party 
to shirk responsibility. 

He regretted having hurt the [feelings of 
others, and he meant il, as he did in excus- 
ing critics who might not even want to Un- 
derstand what he had meant. 

He has been a staunch supporter of re- 
conciliation with the Jews in Gérmany and 
in Israel and is an uncompromising oppo” 
nent of any kind of totalitarian rule. 

This outlook is partly due to the diffi- 
e his family had during the Third 
l. Speciglly. his اا‎ a ae active 

EE enire Party. e 
پا‎ Jenninger resigned promply 
and honourably,: without making cXxcuses, 
which is more than can be said for many 
olher former pùblit figures. who kept tfieir 
; eyes open for fresh jobs even as hey came 
û eropper. 1 

"He chose tû ablde by the axiom he had 

proclalmiéd’ whan he took over as Speaker 
ftom ‘Rainer Batzel: “We mustn't prekch 
standards other’ 1han Ihe ones we oui- 


. sêlvés feel bound by." : 


He'didso in the name anit with ‘the aip-‏ ؛ 
proval qf all members of the. Bundestnd,‏ 
They would do well to Jıeed hem a$ nim”‏ 
peaéliably o3 Philipp Jehninger, a nian‏ 
who ` ruined ,hiş political "darê wi u‏ 


1 speech and r iinhesltitingly’ Berepted 


quehcé 


1l 


Eghard Mdrbitk i:‏ د 


(Frankturter Hi nddsehau; 12 Novembér 1988) 


above just a macabre final act to gain time 
for CDU and CSU managers tn organise 
the reshuffle? 

Herr Bücker would not comment ex- 
cept to say was that glory can fade fasl. 

Surmise and speculation among jour- 
nalists waiting until long after midnight to 
sec what would happen had long ceased to 
conceniraie on whether Herr Jenninger 
would have to go after four years antl five 
days in office, 

They all realised his position was unten- 
ahle the moment neither the Chancellor 
nor other CDU/CSU leaders found & 
word of sympathy for him, 

No-one tricd to analyse his error of 
judgement or support him in any way. The 
effect was devastating. Politically Jenning- 
er wuts finished. 

All parties in the Bundestag sought 
merely to limit the domestic andl foreign 
policy damage effectively nn wiih ins Jitile 
(lelay as possible, 

When rumour spreud, mistakenly, that 
Herr Jenuinger planned to chim in fv 
sigıttion nute hat he hud been left in the 
lurch by fllow-Chrislinn Domoucrals, Cer" 
hard Reddemann, u CDU meniber of tive 
Bundastag's council of elders, impr ely 
sid: "Tht woukl be the wrong jutificit- 
tion fur the right move." 

Herr Redlemiunn and his fellow-chlers 
were already anking for i successor O 
preside over the Budetuag fur the rest ut 
ils Ih legislative peripd und represent il 
in 1980, is th anniversary Yeir., 

Philipp Jenminger, 5, would have heen 
the avan If he uwd nut increasingly holi 
hinl He is û kw gruduitv, an experi- 
onced purhamentarian, un honest mim inl 
û reliable democrat whose persuniıl iiler- 
ily is undisputed. He i also ıncorruptble 
yet tolerint 

He tends t0 be short-tempurvel. Many 
Mf remember when in March L[VTIh, iis 
CDU. CSU pouhucllj bisin MN 
nager he triecl in demolish an exhibition of 
provocative pulitical povers by Klaus 
Staeck at the Purlamentarische Ciesells- 
chaft. 

But he is nat, and never has hecth, û la- 
lent fascist or a covert unti-Semite. De- 
spite his disputes with the Greens. who at 
times made him hopping mud because it 
was fun to do so, he did a good job as 
Speaker. 

He swallowed many a deliberute provo- 
cation that would have mude one of his 
predecessors, the irascible Eugen Gersten- 
maicr, explode. 

Jenninger may look as though he is easy 
going but he found it far from casy to stay 
cool, calm and collected, as he had to for 
Parliament's sake. His clase assaciutes 
know how he often plone, The last 


MR KRISTALLNACHT COMMEMORATION 


Bundestag speech leaves a 
political career in tatters 


ninger as Ihe No. 2 in the hierarchy of state 
was «ictermined to outdo himself and 
show he wats nut only un honest and hard- 
working Speaker but also 4 brilliant speak- 
er. 

As soon as he realised that he hal over- 
stepped the mark aııd thal none of his par- 
ty-palitical friends, not even Chancellor 
Kohl, were prepared to lift as much as a 
finger in support of his continuing in of- 
fice, he chase to bile the bullet and resign. 

In his makeshift office in the filth storey 
uf a forater Bort betel Flerr Jentiitger, it 
56-year-old Swabian, hegan lo draft his 
resigualion. 

Desperate from failure uul thunder- 
struck hy the reaction, he clecided to bring 
his political career po an end and ıo resign 
from the Buruclestag is well as from the job 
of Speaker. 

{ took levelbheaded parfiumentariins, 
including SPI) Opposition leatler tans 
Jochen Vugel, lo persunle him not lo 
overreucl. 

He was peuitled with difficulty nut ti 
resign as MP for Schwiibich Hall, where 
he pulled SOL per cmt in 1087. 

‘Two Hoors below, Joseph Buckur. iid- 
ministrative hel of the Burkle, sil 
wondering whether the lase mighl Mit 
huye been prvvued. 

He is neither pulitivally nur by virluv uf 
his joh responsihle Tor what the Spvaker 
und his idvisers write. 

He had iû copy of the spvech unm his desk 
at ¥ am, on the fateful Thursday bul ds 


برد اد لاداناڈا. ٹہیائے اس لیاسلاخیناتاتتت ,انیل تدا 


he had other things to do than to read the 
26-puge manuwripı for fata) errors uf 
judgement. 

Beskles, what could possibly gu wrong 
in a speech prepared well in advance and 
dealing with historical events? 

Herr Biicker is hardly (he man lo whom 
Herr Jenninger would have turned for ud- 
vice. There wns Thunıas Gundelach, for 
instance, who was in charge of the Speak- 
er's office. 

AII ıhaı Herr Bücker knew for sure late 
that nighl was hat the man lwo foors 
above him didn't deserve whal was Ig 
to him. 

But he had often seen that when some- 
one falls in politics no-one helps; many are 
only too happy to put in the boat. 

Was what was going on two floors 


Speaker resigns quickly after 
his ‘error of judgment’ 


if he had only left-the Jews alone) or sim- 
ply refuse to believe what happened.  ' 
Philipp Jenninger did hot wanl lo makê 
the past out to have been harmless, He 
wanted to plllary it hy. suggesting whit 
Germans who were, more or less active 
Nazi supporters may have felt. ا‎ 
He outlined from the Speaker's rostrum 
the views and ideas that had led ‘to the 
downfall of the Weimar Republic and trig“ 
gered the disaster of the ‘Third. Reich. He 
raised the spettre of the past, ind that was 
a mistake. Some. peoplemay fel. ht ls 4 
scupegom, who has been .sacriificed’ to’ lh 
ternatlonal'oplhiort. Teyê kre Wwrûng! 


He was mistaken in. he way ih which'he' 


described the German pist. We Germans 
cannot afford 4. Bundêstag’ Spt 
ake mistakes ofthis kind, 


“FB derey Bpeakor Philipp Jenninger 
J 


eserves respect fûr not hanging on 
to his post anl waiting i he was 
forced to quill.” 

He realised he had made a e 
mistake A unforgivabl¢ in politics — 
failing to appreciate the ‘effect of 1 
worls in the context in Weh they were 
spoken. | 

Jt is amazing how ever- present thè Na- 
zi era still İs, Other. countries eye Ger- 
many keenly lo see how its post-war 
democratic institutions are faring. 1: 

Words lhat can be spoken with im- 
punity in other countrles'are out of the 


question here. [n German famllies young < 


and old. are still at loggerheads over who 
.was to blame for the Third Reich's out” 
'TAfES. 

ı There are sll Germans. who feel Hite 


‘ler was'a good man (or would have beba 


The Bundesing Speaker, Philipp Jen- 
ninger, quickiy resigned after the ex(ent 
of the condenınation of his, speech in 
Parliament this month to mark the 50th 
annniversury of Jtelichskristallnacht in 
1938 became appurent, His speech 
cused some members to walk out. 
There were two principal objections. 
The first was thal Jenninger, who is not 
regarded ns n grent spenker, did not 
make İt clenr Ihul certnin passages were 
quolnions from lhe Nazi ern und nol 
his opinion, As one ohserver succinctly 
pul Hl, (he quotation murks could not he 
leard. The second wis that the speech 
was more of » historlenl {renise nbout it 
nallonnl fnscinatlon with Hiller Iustend 
of an expression of sorrow at u buck 
event İn recent history. This nnulysis iv 
by Eghard Mörbitz in {he Frankfurter 
Rundschau. The second article ap- 
peured in the Hannorersche Allgemeine. 


WIN ol cumokuion ind comfort 
came Philipp Jenningers way orıly’ 
from sources outside parliament: Robherl 
Kempner, chief prosecutor at the Nurci- 
herge wur crimes tribunal dt not it tratt 
who might bv expected lo say what he felt 
would be t0 a Germiun Christian Deme- 
cratic politician's liking. 

He failed to understand the hud und cry 
uver the Bundestag Speiker's speech In 
mark the SUth anniversiry of the Nevem- 
hur 1938 Aristallnacht, when the Nazis 
sped sı nationuide pogrom of luih 
"SRO ps, homes und places of worship, 

As»keêul by û German journalist for his 
vitcwa, Mr Kempner, a lawyer who now 
lives in Switzerland, said spontaneously by 
telephone he felt the speech was good. 

I was nor just good, no: "I find the 
speech very good indeed." And he told a 
perplexed Herr Jenninger exactly thal. 

Michael First of the Central Council of 
Jews in Germany also fel} there was no 
convincing reason why Herr Jenninger 
should resign as Speaker, Had he not told 
the truth? 

True, he had outlined what had hap- 
pened 50 years “with the utmost brulal- 
ity,” but for the sake of young people alone 
that was surely something he must be per 
mitted to do in all clarity. 

Füûrsı had certainly nol expected a 
speech of mourning but ûn honest com- 
ing-to-terms with the dreadful events of Y 
November 1938. 

Sırangely enough, people personally af- 
fected by the Kristallnachl, or M least 
those who were In a position to read the 
entire speech in their own time, mainly 
reicted~ontirely ıdifforentiyutarHerryJenr 
ninger’s nudience in the Bundesing afl on 
TV 


Those whose views were. necessarily 
based on extracts seen dnd heard on radio 
and TV after the uproar could only arrive 
atthe one conclusion. 

It was that the speech was a. culas- 
trophe ur, as n leading representative of 
ih: Germnn Jewish community put il, n 
“stlpendous rhetorical. faux pas by an un 
believably decent man." . . 

` Philipp Jenninger, wlio is well known in 
Bonn lo be’ a poor’ Rubliei speaker, had 
meant nothing but the best, ' . 

The Bundestag commemorative goren 
ony was to his credit; the. course it: "took 
was his ndoidg. . 

.ı Remembering "the superb speech by 
President Richard vor Welzséoker. on the 
40th anniversary. of VE Day,‘ Herr Jen- 


پت یی کک ۾ سے 


دیک 
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to consider concessions, lt is also unlike- 
ly to further the indispensable course of 
mutual recognition. 

Not ever the paracea af an interna- 
tional conference can relieve the [sraelis 
and the Palestinians of their toughest 
task, which is that each must understand 
the other's natiqnal dream (and trauma) 
and subordinate its own ambitions to the 
dictates of realism. 

This cannot be accomplished from onc 
day to the next, yet the {wo sides could 
demonstrate tomorrow how the process 
nmiight proceed, 

The Israelis must stop treating the inri- 
Jala, or Palestinian uprising, as though it 
were a ınere police problem, They must 
appreciate that West Bank Palestinians 
have already moved a stage or two fur- 
ther than the PLO in Algiers. 

The occupied territories are u “state in 
1he making," The rebels are in the pro- 
cess of doing exactly what the Jews did 
when they campitignecl against the British 
authorities in 1947/48. 

The PLO would do well to follow Presi- 
dent Sacdlat's example. The Egyptian leader 
followed lhe dictates of ice-cold culcula- 
tion and flew to Isracl with an olive branch 
in 1977, then came to peace terms with a 
right-wing Israeli government. 

Mr Arafat nıust convince Israel, not 
Malaysia, Madagascar and Bahrain, which 
have alrendy recognised his "state." 

Can he do so? All thal can be sail for 
sure is that time is no more on his side 
than it is on Israel's. The Israelis cannot 
fight forever the most powerful political 
force in the 20th century, the force of na- 
tionalism. Yasser Arafat cannot, for thiul 
matter, rely on the “international tribunal" 
of history. History will take its time; a poli- 
tician's lifetime is still subject to the laws of 
biology. Josef Joffe 


(Süddeutsche Zeıtung, Munich, 
17 Nnvemhcr [RY 
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Problems of practical politics continue 
to bedevil Israel and the PLO 


ceptance and legitimation by its ncigh- 
hours, 

"The Palestinians may have all manner 
of sympalhisers, but the state they have 
now proclaimed is one they can only be 
given by hracl. 

$o Israclis and Palestinians are inse- 
parably interlinkecl. For shcer survival 
uch neculs something only the other 
Cnt pive, 

Prublems of survival are nul men- 
toned in the manuals of diplomacy. 
Practical politics presupposes recogni= 
lion andl legitimation. 

Even sou, "purtinl moves" are n0 suh= 
ailute for û break with untenable illu- 
sions. Wh is nore, any such break 
calls for u new nalional consensus, as 
was Ihe case on the brink of Bonn's new 
Ostpolilik. 

Neither Israel nor the PLO has 
reached this point. Israel, us (he 1 No- 
vember general election results have 
shown, İş split inlo two camps euch of 
which blocks the other, 

The PLO, as the Algiers conference 
has shown, is equally unable to adopt a 
new upprouch to its perennial enemy, 
wilh PLO leader Yasser Arafat saying 
the ball is now in Amcricu's court. 

That is the new minimum consensus 
based on an old strategy. The aim is to 
persuddv ûs muny cuounlries as pussible 
to recognise {he new would-be slate as 
soon As possible s0 as to mobilise inler- 
fntional pressure on lsrucl, 

That is unlikely fh mnke Yernel readler 


3 


tion” of Palestine, to the “illegality” uf 
the “Zionist creation" and lo “armed re- 
volution” until final victory. 

Documents are documents und puli-= 
tics is polities might be the consoling 
message of Algiers if only {he Israelis 
und the Palestinians hil prugressed ns 
far as the two German stutes hud by, 
sily, the mll-1 Y6Us, 

Basic Law, the 1944 Baoan corstitu- 
tion, und a number of international 
treaties SJ envisuge i Germany nol 
bused on the cxistence of (wO separate 
sites, 

The basic principle is still that of d 
single German state with û liberal dentu- 
eralic constitulion and [irmly anchored 
in the West. But prnclicnl politics has 
long set aside these principles in fiivour 
of common factors, 

‘This is here recalled to underline the 
self-evident fact that papers und pulilics 
cun be pules apart. 

Yul the fundamental problem facing 
Isracl and the PLO is not the sume is it 
wis in Germany's case, Il is a problem 
of pructical politics, in which there is 
sti very little progress. 

Israel may be u pocket superpower in 
military terms, bul it Iucks the basic 
foundation Df nny kind nf security: nt» 


hat really happened in Algiers on 

15 November? The Palcsline Na- 
Uonal Counc dld not recognise the 
State of Israel; it somewhal vugucly uc- 
knowlelged a 321-ycar-old UN resolu- 
tion its a basis for negotiation. 

Resolution 242 refers, without spe- 
cifically mentioning Israel, to the 
“sovereignty und territorial iMegrity of 
dll states in the region." 

"Ihe PLO did not clearly abjure ter 
rerism cither; MU merely referred to 
ether UN resolutions sanctioning "wars 
of national Iiberation.™ 

‘The Israelis are disappointed. Even 
lefi-wing liberal newspapers that have 
ulvocated ù con promise (ur ycurs have 
respunded bilerly. 

Ha'arett noted that: "The PLO refers 
to all resolutions (on the Palestinian is- 
sue) and thus to the equation of Zionism 
wilh racism.” 

1iadashot commemts that: “The PLO 
his mude life casy for us by failing cilh- 
er t0 recugnise Israel or to renouncv 
terrorism." A historic opportunity hal 
been missed. 

Yet the gluss ls not that empty, cespe- 
cially when Algiers is assessed in terms 
of carlicr documents in whiclı the PLO 
rvilly did miss onc opporttniy ifler an= 
wher. 

First and foremost is the infamous 
PLO Charter, which fur 24 ycars has 
held forth for Israel nothing less than li 
quidation as A state. 

"The charter refers to the “intal lhern= 


geographically and strategically, is in- 
creasingly losing ground. 

Britain continues to see itself as an is- 
land and a special case, Economically il 
may have thrown in its lot with Europe, 
but militarily it banks on its “special re- 
lationship" with the United States as the 
guarantor of its security. 

The Federal Republic's security 
stands and falls with the functioning of 
deterrence. Doubts as to the reliability 
of the American security glarantee can” 
not be appeased by the vague hope.that 
Washington's nuclear shield might ' be 
replaced by a European one, ... 

So in this respect toq the two” pitiar 
theory is misleading. ‘It is ı matler of 
keeping order in a European-cum” 
Atlantic house, ' 

Whether it néeds a fresh pillar is 
doubtful. What is sure is that the exist 
ing structure will be in jeopardy unless 
joint efforts are undertaken by those 
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Grinther Nonieninacher 
1 (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 
fiir Deutschland, 19 November 1988) 
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Buld be in the .convertioni 1 


The Western European Union 
gets two more members 


Frnt Algemene 


ا 


ca's allies: less na to arrive at de 
cisions but always ready to voice critic 
ism. 

Above all, there are no signs that 
Washington might be prepared to allow 
its “privileged relationship” with Mos- 
cow be upset more than it is at present 
hy European objections. 

A “European Defence Union" is seen 
by some as offsetting an Ameri Ad with- 
drawal from Europe. But theif t cone 
sequcnçe of any such wi 1 
probably be fresh disp 
JHuropeans. 

Protected by the pa 
have been able to dev 
cooperation since the jJl 
differences in politic 
military clout. 

. The American 
antc-of-power pf 
In a Eufope | 


Franëe; which i5 Most °‏ ا 


a aN, e e uh o 


been envisaged for years has produced 
little in (he way of organisational re- 
sults, and there are ıo signs of when and 
haw that might change. 

The Europeans have yet to tind a 
therapy to treal their defence shortcom- 
ings; all they have achieved is repeated 
altempts to jawbone their way to an im- 
provement. 

That is largely duc to a crucial ques- 
tion ta which no-one knows lhe answer. 
ft is how relations between a Western 
Europcan defence communily and Nato 
might be defined. 

The common interest uf all partners 
in Nato is in maintaining peace and free- 
dom in view of the threat posed by the 
Soviet UNON. wuni. <4. 

Since the 1960s, when Americu be- 
came vulncrnble to Sovict nuclear at 
tack, the Western superpower has lad a 
special interest in coming to an nrrange- 
ment with Moscow, 

As a result Western Europe has been 
afraicl lest American security might be 


decoupled from its own. That was why . 


demands for u second, “European pil« 
lar" af Nato taok shape. 

i is doubtful whother o balanced 
parinership would be posgible within 
Nalo. A two-pillar structure would in- 
crease. fricllon between America und 
Western Europe. 

The imbalance within Nato may be 


‘felt to be a burden, but lt does assure... .. 


Washington of leadership of the Weslo 


snug in the role of the chéir of Ame: 


' ernalliante. 
The Europeans have felt extremely 


Imosl unnaticed, Spain and Portu-= 

Egal have signed an accession proto- 
col io the Western European Union 
(WEU). 

They will not hecome members of the 
WEU until next April when the parlia- 
ments of the seven old and two new 
members have ratified the amendment 
to the 1954 treaty. 

But what is surprising is how litle at- 
tention has been paid to the event, [t is, 
after all, a matter of Western European 
defence cooperation. 

The October 1986 Reagan-Gorba- 
choy summit in Reykjavik renctivaled a 
iongslanding fear that Washington and 
Mascow might agree on u new interna- 
tional security Siem over the Eurn- 
peans' heads. 

The establishment of what Alfred 
Dregger called a “European Security 
Union" was slyled a vital issue fur the 
Old Warld. 

Appeals of this kind havé contributed 
toward progress in military cooperation 
betwecn Frnnce and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The documents selting 
up a joint Defence Council will shortly 
be ratiflod in Puris and Bonn. 

In October 1987 the WEU appreveul 
a noteworthy “platform” on "European 
security intarests" reaffirming Article 5 
ofthe 1954 tronty. 

By the terms uf this article WEU 
member-countrics — Benelux, Britain, 
France, Qormeny, italy and, from next 


year, Spain and Portugal — undertake in - 


lhe evenl of being altacked 10 provide 
all ihe millary and other a and sup” 
port they can. 

They also note that ‘European inte- 
gration will be unfinished as lorıg as it 


does not extend to security and defence. ' 


Bul there Is nnother side of the coin, 
The reactivation of the WEU that has 


Ak Bonn, l1. November 1948) 


(Phata. Ulhtein) 


— in eurly April — the Unie States 
declared war on Gerntiny. 

It was the first major non-European 
power 10 emler lhe Europeun [raty. The 
United States eventually turned lhe scales 
in the Allies" favour by virlur of its superi- 
ority in manpower and material. 

The second crucial uccurrencvt In 
1917 was the Russian revolutiun, SovIct 
Rusia prepared to enter the politcal 
fray, sued for peace inud vigncud ihe 
Bresl-Litovsk tremMy ın Murch ILA. 

Lueck seemed to be un Germany’ side 
ugiuin. but the spring uffunsives ure i 
failure. On $ August he German [unt 
was breacheul ur the first lc. 

What then followed wis id xyslent uf Mil 
keshift, tactical urringements. The vur 
preme command cmon thie cuuntry 
political leuclers and sued for military 
bankruptcy. as Rudelf Mursey put it. 

The ageing Reich Chancellor, Count 
Herding. resigned. Ludendorff, aroused 
from his lethargy. demanded peace and 
armislice terms. 

They were uflered to the United 
States in early October. On L1 Novem- 
ber 1418 Matthias Erzberger signed the 
armistice agreement near Compiègne. 
The last European war, also known as 
the First World War, was over. 

[is repercussions shook the entire 
world. The Treaty of Versailles, far 
from resolving malters, sowed the seed 
of fresh conflict. 

In 1920 the United States withdrew 
from European affairs, The countries of 
Europe were on their own once more 
and again began to mark out their 
spheres of influence. 5 

Old states vanished, new ones ap” 
peared. Multinational Austria-Hungary 
was, broken up and lhe Russian sphore 
of influence was limited.io the east. 

„ In South-East Europe a number of 


٣ ای ا‎ imedim-şizedstales was set up. 
"The most important Immediste con- 


sequences. of the 1914-18 war; were 
communism and fascism. 
‘In Germany .people were nol pf&- 
pared to accept the 1918-defcat, Jn the 
last year of fightîng the legend of betray” 
al,ilhe stsb-in-the-back legend, made its 
appearance. .: ES ER 
The Weimar Republic was not a salis” 


fattory .polilical system. That was why 
' 1933. marked û cruciai turnkıig-point in 
. Germarihistory. : ٤ 


“A further war. was hernidad, pre- 


` gêiled bya fresh explosion: of Gorman 


power: The:Second World ,War ended 
with The atomic bomb, adding yet an- 
dther.newrdjmension to war. .:. 
bi "Horst Miihlalsen 
1schler Mgrk ur/Christ unti:Walt, 


Halleluja and on to war . . . elatlon in 1914. 
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flame-thrower, barrage bombardment. 
As recently us in October 1982 Adolf 
Heusinger, Bundeswehr inspeclorrpen” 
eral from 1957 to 1961 und a First 
World War liecutenanl and company 
commander, noted in conversation that 
the changing fnce of war hud not heen 
realised. 

"here was only one weapon that renl- 
ly worked: the rake of machine-gun fire. 
But technical developmem progressed 
as the war went on. 

Infantry was motorised, signals units 
modernised, tanks, gas, submarines and 
battleships, fighters, bomber squadrons 
and airship joined the ray. 

The face of war changed entirely. On 
the home front tou mtiomalism andl im- 
perialism mobilied nations ta an un- 
precedented degree.’ ١ 

Tutal war wus the slogan. It was 
cuined by Field-Marshal Ludendarff., 
the “nıolor of lhe world war.” 1o quote 
his close associated Joachim von 
Stülpnagel. 

Yt despite this technical ouHay (nu 
val engagements, for instance) the initial 
German offensives ground to a halt and 
trench warfare reigned supreme from 
September 1914. 

The war of attrition, battles in which 
superior equipment was decisive, began 
in February 1916. The character of the 
war changed yet again. Verdun will al- 
ways remain a memorial to this mad- 
ness. 

A further change was that the individ- 
ual soldier was increasingly relegaled to 
a minor role. The' unknown soldier, 
identifiable only by his dog tag. came in- 
to his own. 1 ê 

Arnold Zweig eniîtled his 1935 novel 
Eralehung vor Verdun. (Education Be- 
fore Verdun). It elucated a generation 
to kilt and to die. 

„a, THE. Germyen...supreme . comrgang 
sought to change the cpurse of ihe war, 
as Ludendorff put it. Bul they did so. in 
vain. `, E 2 

The Centfal Powers made û têmipor” 
ary breakthrough willi offensives in Pu- 
land, Lithuanig- and Latvia, but they 
failed to turn-the tide. So did the 19L6 

.cûmpaign agaiişt Rumafiia. i 

`. Britain's long-rajge' haval blockade 

"»„ of Germany-“along. a Tine rinhing fro 
Scotland to Norway provêd of great nt 

: prance or the ¢oursc'of the Wat. : 
„+ İn May 1916-the German navy bı 
off the sole yiêjor: naval battle it 

`2, Skagerrak tO avold' deslructlon iby. 
„Superior Britis hone fleet. °  .. 4 
, In 1917 twoevêûis of crucial paliticfl 


` importance Ocgurtedr EET 
In January the Gérman. goverqtneit 


ا 


wm PERSPECTIVE 


The still-present legacy of 


ropean War 


and threatened it. Alliances were 
formed, France joined forces with Rus- 
sia, Germany with Austria. 

Political crises occurrecl, eight shortly 
hefore war hroke out. Wur seemed de- 
sirahle yet at the same time it was 
feared. 

The large-scale European war was 
triggered by a clash between Austria 
and Russia. Both were nervous and 
averreaciteccl, partly because they ren- 
lisecl they could no longer cope with 
their domestic problems. 

The state was threatencd fram within. 
In this stale of affairs common sense 
was ne longer possible. 

As far Germany, tic Kaiser's errulic 
behaviour hal made its mark un forcign 
policy, He undermined all altempts lo 
bring about changes in the political sys- 
ıem. 

Germany was increasingly mano- 
euvred into the position grapluically de- 
seribed hy Kurt Rieczler, von Hethmann- 
Hollweg's steretary, in his diary. In July 
14914 ıhe Reich was isolated. 

A month later the armies were mohi- 
lised and sent into bate, wilh Entente 
farces fucing hase of {he Central Pow- 
ers. 

But gone were the days when il wis 
enough to send 100,00 hired mercena- 
rics under reliable leadership into bit- 
Ile, as Jeseribed by Voltaire in Candide. 

Su were the days when peice aud 
quiet were the citizen's bounden duty 
« hen His Migesly hal bots battle 

Tn Sëpleniber TITFTRE Atifes anit’ to 
treaty terms in London. They were, in- 
itially, Britain, France, Russia, Serbia 
and Japan. 

They were joined by Belgium and, in 
1917, the Uniled States. 

Italy came into the war on the Allies’ 
side in 1915-16, Rumania in 1916. 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway and Spain remained neutral 
ıhroughoul the war. 

The Allies faced the Central Powers 
Germany. Austria-Hungary. Turkey 
and, [rom 1915, Bulgaria. 


Major fronts 


The major fronts were in Europe: the 
western and eastern fronts, the south 
(Italy), the south-east (Serbia, Rumania, 
Saloniki). : : 

Important secondary fronts were 
opened up when Turkey came into the 
war. They included the Caucasus, Iraq, 


Î and the Sse, : 


Warfare in the colonies was of no 
more than marginal importance. 

No-one knew what war would mean 
in the 20h centbfy anid what dimen” 
,sians it would aşsuthc, The crises that 
preceded, it, {hie iwo Moroccan crises 
and the Balkan.wars, had probably lel 


.to mistaken assumplions where a fulure 


large-scale war was concerned. 

“Total mobilisation began, having 
been made.possible'only by the degrce 
of industrialisalion achieved. War. 


moved Into new zones, changed its face, . 


`khecame a war of technology. . ي‎ 
i Technology mobilised the world and 


was the hallmark of war'on land, al sea 


‘and, for the first time, in the air. 


` New weapons .and forms pf warfrre ر‎ 
. declared, tolal U-boat, war, wheggypoh . 


yere, developed: tHe machine-gun, the 


the Last Eu 


wo world wars made their mark oni 
the first half of our century; their af 
termath is still with us: 

Those who fough in and went 
through the First World War first re 
ferred to it as the Greal War, tien as the 
World War. 

What they had experienced was a war 
that transcended all conventional leas 
of warfare as thought out and written up 
by Clausewitz. 

"The concept of war was extended to 
accommodate the Great War as con- 
temporaries had experienced il. But was 
ıhe 1914-18 war really a world war? 

It would be more appropriate lo refer 
to the last European war. ‘Uhe reasons 
seem self-evident. The origins of Ue 
war lay in i clash hetween European 
powers. 

The war was waged on European bil 
tefields, and although a non-Eurupean 
grent power, the United Sales, decided 
its outcome il wits still a European war. 

Marshal Foch, the French commali- 
Jer-in-chief, stressed that it was not an 
American victory. 

While accepting US assistance he 
maliciously referred to it as “the auxil- 
iary forces of our friends,” whiclı wa an 
accurate description f the puvsitiun. 
may have been 
slipped over to continental Europe hut 
ıheir forces were uuxiliaries, and no 
more. 

The supreme commanders of the En- 
tente wanted to be on their own. Gener” 
al Patton, the US commander, was un- 
able to gain acceptance. 

. Yet despite this proviso the Great 
War was the “primal catastrophe” of our 
century, as George F. Kennan put it. lt 
was a major worldwide conflict, a Euro- 
pean war that shook the entire world. 

Its causes were, in a nutshell, imperi- 
alism, nationalism and.competition. Be- 
tween them they put paid to a shaky sys- 
tem of European states. 

This is not a viewpoint that has mere” 
ly occurred ta observers in retrospect. 
Back in January 1918 former Reich 
Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg wrote ıo Prince Max of Baden, 
later the last [Imperial Chancellor: 

“The nations. cannol be absolved of 
their sins as long as mankind does nat 
resolulely, turn ils back on the circum” 


aims al replacing ething 


else, : 

“Imperialism, nationalism and ccon- 
omic materialism, .which have been the 
determining factors qf.the policigs purs- 
ued by all nations for the past genera- 
tion, set themselves targets the pursuit 
uf which by each individual nalion was 
only.possible al the expense of 4 general 
clash." .’. :, 

Interests clashed, Conflicts occurred. 
The German Reich, ruled since 1888 by 
a coxcomb of a Kaiser, was in the throes 
of becoming. a major - industrialised 
OGRE AS SR 
Il had grown stronger than. its neigh- 


‘hours, who viewed the new Germany 


with mistrust. 2 ا‎ 
. Conversely, :lhe-Reich.felt it was’ sur- 
rounded .by great powens‘that:encircled 


rhe Americans 
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sociation (Efta) countries could accept 
in its totality. 

Nevertheless the Single European 
Market project calls for new financial 
arrangements in the Community, which 
makes essential a reform of EC agricul- 
tural policies. 

The actual goal, about which there 
can be compromise in the Gatt Round, 
is the relinquishment of “production 
and marketing promotion subsidies for 
agriculture" in the industrialised cour- 
tries. Reforms of EC ugriculture policy, 
in place since February, are moving 
towards this goal in the long-term. 

The Single Eurûpean Market is giving 
political clout to the main concern of re- 
gaining industrlal competitivity in high 
technalogy from the US ancl Japan. The 
Americans and Japanese are in no way 
model Gatt partners, For this reason the 
Commission is striving not 10 make a gif 
of advantages within the future Single 
European Market to both of them. 

The Commission pursues a different 
line in relations with the six members of 
European Free Trade Association. The 
Commission points out thal devrisians 
about technical standards, rules of 
competition and macro-economic pali- 
cies, difficult enough, are made by the 
12 member states in Brussels. 

The Commission points oul to the Efla 
countries that they can participale in e¥- 
erything on the grounds of “our free trade 
relations which have been in operation 
since 1973," if the Efla counlries make the 
necessary adjustments and introduce EC 
regulations into their legislation. 

The Commission says thal there cin 
be consultations with Efla countries, all 
early exchange of ideas, A sympathetic 
ear lo their views, but a genuine say in 
affairs cannot be conceded to them. 

The sum total of revulutionury 
changes. which will be carried out over 
the next few years, not only due to the 
Single European Market but also due to 
international circumstances, cannot be 
seen in detail even by experts in Brussels. 

Sealing off the European Community 
is unthinkable due to the free trade zone 
with the Efta countries and almost all the 
Mediterranean states, due lo Gatt rules 
and EC obligations to the Third World. 

The Comecon nations were of little in- 
terest as Irading partners until now. 
Should perestroika lead to a reduction in 
the military threat, it would be easier to re” 
duce CoCom (Coordinating Conunittee 
for East-West Trade Policy) restrictions 
applied by the West on the export of tech- 
nology to the communist countries. 

Bonn and several EC partners aê 
striving to make the first stePpS in this di 
rection as a stimulus for visible moves 
towards disarmament among the War- 
saw Pact countries. Erich Hauser 
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Brussels goes on an offensive to allay 


fortress 


low a hands off policy and wait and see 
how the communist systems come along 
repairing their ececonomics. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietriclı 
Genscher leads ithe majority in the EC 
which does not shy away from a kind of 
development aid in the general interests 
of Europe. 

The Commission has until now repre- 
sented the view tliat “mutual cconamic 
advantages” must be observed in mak- 
ing concessions. This is a formula thal 
the Comecun countries prefer to use, 

"The Brussels Commission takes the 
view Ihut mutual advantage or “reci- 
prncily” should continue to be the basic 
principle when there is still no interna” 
tional Cment. 

"The Single Europenn Market, for in- 
stance, raises the «jueslion concerning 
the freedom uf action for banks and also 
consulancy firms from non-EC coun- 
rics. 

According 1u the Single European 
Market principle an EC bank or insur- 
ance company should he able to operate 
in ùall Community countries, without 
having to set up a branch office in cach 
EC member sile. 

But in future would ın American bank. 
whieh hits sel up a brinch only in London 
or Lusentbuurg, have the same right? 

Bonn and several other EC govern- 
ments are in favour of ù gencruus ap” 
proach here. The Commission paints 
out in reply thit in the USA iıself a bank 
ie not allowed nuftomaticnlly to operate 
in all the federal states. 

Since Washington wants to push 
through international regulations go¥- 
erning the service industries seclor in 
the current “Uruguay Round” of Gatt, 
the Community should hold back for a 
while rather than laying down all its 
cards on lhe table. 

It is a fortunate accident that the 
development of the Single European 
Market is taking place at the same time 
as the “Uruguay Round" in Gatt, stimu” 
lated by President Reagan, and Gorba- 
chov's perestroika in the East Bloc 
countries. 

Within the Gatt Round, for instance, 
there is discussion of the US demand 
that all subsidies to agriculture should 
be dismantled by the year 2000, a de- 
mand thal is supported by many deve- 
loping countries. 

‘This is a demand that neither the EC 


Then individual EC member states 
have national import restrictions On 0 
wilıole series of “sensitive products," al- 
most all of them directed against Jupun 
ur Eust Bloc countries, The Cominis- 
slan is of the view hat these should be 
dismantled by 1993 at tlie latest ur they 
must be replaced hy Community quotas. 

As with all trade negatiations in the 
past (his will invulve dispute helwcen 
the rather protectionist “uriginal" EC 
stales and the northern "rec traders,” 
nand will end in a compromise being 
found, 

Gorbachuv's expressed concerns that 
the EC will eut itself off Irom lhe out- 
side world are not tu be taken seriously. 
"The East Bloc countries have for hirly 
years mule û fuss ithoul entering inlo 
uormal relations with he Community. 

"There are guul reusus why trade be- 
tween the EC und the Comcton coun” 
is nut greater than that belwecen 
Switzerland and the Community. These 
reasuns ciinnot be overcome as easily as 
all that in the agreements severil Coni” 
econ cuuntrics have planned with th 
EC: with few exceptions industrial pro“ 
ducts frum {he Comecoun countrics ar¢ 
technically backward and so far their 
currencics have been non-convertable. - 

Hungary was the first country LU cull 
clude a trade agreement with the EC 
slales after it was decided to take up 
normal relations with Comecon coun” 
tries. In the Hungarian agreement, con” 
cluded in June, the EC committed itself 
to lifting gradually all existing national 
restrictions on Hungarian goods up to 
1995. 

1s his a concession to the East Bloc 
country thal has gone lurthest in dis- 
mantling its economic syslem to what is 
almost a capitalist economic order? 
When Czechoslovakia requested a simi- 
lar accommodation the 12 member 
stales said no. 

Berwcen now and the EC summit in 
Rhodes in December, EC foreign minis- 
ters will clarify whether and wilh what 
means the Community should promote 
the perestroika process in the Eası Blac 
countries as far as it is able to do so. 

London and Lisbon hoth want to fol- 


stales nor the European Free Trade As- (Frankfurter Rundschau, 9 November 1988) 


Jig integastaucluring: {heclong negot, - 
at 3 


ons for admission. 

I is an open question whether it 
would be possible for a country such 4S 
Austria to be admitted to the Comîmun” 
ity, :Would it be possible to restrict 
membership to the. EC to: the purely 
ecdnomic sphere inthe face of EC ad¥” 


ances iri political and military integra” 


tion? : 


It must be remembered that the EG 


during its own.lengthy development pO” 


cess to a Single European Market, DBS’ 
hardly Had any interest'in including new} * ا‎ 
members with special political interests: £. 


`' The socialist and. social democrêl 
parties have trled to bridge this in th 
appeal for closer cooperation betweêl 


ciation eountriés: But:the pressure 19- 


just remains on-the.non-EC countrles™: 
"(Dr Tngesspleğel, Beriln, & November 1 


. the EC and European Free ade ر‎ 


Parties of fH 
left accept. - 
the inevitable 


outside the European Community now 
have a problem. They’ all know thal 
when the pull of the .Single European 
Market is felt, they will have to adjust 
their legislation and economic systems 
to that of the European Comnuunity in 
order to remain competitive. 

They certainly. have .no influence on 
the Single European Market. This has 
led some countries; even neutral] Aus- 


trig, te consider applying fof admjssion , 


06 the European Community, if only 


in 
„J gain. special provisions for theit na- 


Soi and social democratic part- 
ies in Europe have acceptedl the in- 
evitability of a Europe without trade 
harriers from 1992. 

But iı emerged at a meeting in Berlin 
that nut ull supported the goal of Euro- 
pean unity. 

Many of 21 parties saw that national 
achievements, which should otherwise 
demonstrate the success of their respec” 
tive pulicies, would be submerged in a 
greater Eürope. 

They now regard the Single European 
Market as a future reality and they feel 
that assent is essential so each country 
can cut fuure policy to exact maximum 
advantage [rom the ıew Europe. 

They tried to do this in several areas 
of social: welfare, employment policies 


and environmental protection, although 


their ideas were not identical. 
All socialist parties from countries 


growing fears of a trade 


he term “Fortress of Europe" has 

already become a [amiliar expres- 
sion even though the thing it refers to, 
the formalion of a Single European 
Murket, docs not come into effect until 
the end of 1992. 

"The term is particularly common in 
Amcrica. It pinpoints fcars thal the 12 
member-states of lhe European Coni’ 
munity intend erecting a huge lradle bar” 
ricr round themselves. 

The Saviet Union is also looking at 
1992 suspiciously. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl found that out when he saw Soviet 
leader Mikhail Corbachov in Moscow 
last month. 

"The European Comnuissian has gone 
on the offensive to defend itself against 
these suspicions. Commissioners CX” 
plain that sealing off the Communily 
from rade outside Europe would nut be 
in the best inlerests of the Cammunity. 

Brussels says tut the Communily’s 
share in world trade, exchuding trade 
hetwecn Community members, is as 
greul as thal of Japun and the United 
Stes put topelicr. 

It points out thal Ihe Community is 
hound by Gatt rules and keeps to them. 

The US Congress, on the other hand. 
revises trade legislation every cighl 
years ur so. This means that only by le- 
gal contortions can the administration 
of the day put inlo practice Gatt regul- 
ations thal have heen igrecd. 

Nevertheless it is obvious thut the 


1.e TtrrrieTs reTween FC states 


when fronticr controls are disnıantled, 
will increase lrade between EC coun” 
tries considerably at the cost of many 
trade links with non-EC countrics. 

The investment boom enlivening Eu” 
rope stems partly Irom the Japanese and 
Americans, who are pouring in the cash 
as a way of tackling the problem of 
1992. 

Japanese car and electronics com” 
panies are setting up production plant 
in the EC. But they are doing the same 
thing in America, 

Japanese cars “Miade in Britain,” for 
example, will reduce imporls via the 
long sea route [rom Japan, but that has 
nathing to do with possible future EC 
restrictions on imports. 

Admittedly there is a special problem 
as regards Japanese cars. Ituly, France 
and Britain apply differing, driıstic im- 
por restrictions on vehicles from the 
Fur East, based .in part.on voluntary 
agreements with manufacturers and 
partly on the dubiuwus use, of a Gatt es- 
cape clause. SE E 

In the context uf the Single European 
Market Brussels wants to do away with 
these nutionut restrictions far a “maxi- 
mum market share” arrangemenl for 
Japanese cars which has YC to he nego” 
tinted. 

This is not in conformity with Catt 
rules, but the Commission argues lhat 
Tokyo should concede at least a half 
market share to EC mustufacturers in ils 
own domestic. automobile market. 
‘These manufacturers have taken a beat” 
ing from Mitsubishi, Toyota and others 
in the EC itself, آ ب‎ 

Oniy manufacturers in Euope, of top 
quallly cars, such, as Mercedes-Benz, 
BMW and Jaguar,, have, beef able to 
makc.any kind of headway agains Japa- 
nese visible and invisible restrictions on 
{he Japanese domestic autothbile mar- 
ket. 3 1 اي ي‎ : 


AS 


2 
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persuaded decision-makers that invest- 
ment conditions here are none too bad. 

Irrational arguments ranging fron ac- 
cusations of political uncertainty and 
red tape and fears of social unrest scem 
in particular suddenly to have bcen for- 
gotten, Invesimenl is consiclered worth- 
while once more. 

The crucial factor in this change of 
mind has been that prufit expectalions 
have improved yet again. In July the 
Dresdner Bank forecast a furlher 5.5-per- 
cent increase in carnings from enlrepfen- 
curiill aclivily and assets this year, 

That would step up the pace of an im- 
pressive improvement in profits nus- 
ıained since 1982. 

Prufits are an essential but not the 
see or sufficient prerejuisitd for invesl- 
menl. As long as oulput can be in- 
crensed using exiting machinery, is wits 
the case tor years, İinvestmiunt ia plant 
and equipment makes little sense. 

Yet here tov he current condilions 
are virtually ileal. I'he BDI. which can- 
uct be suspected af painting Hie pictite 
in lun rosy TCFUNS., Nils: 
acity utilisuion his reached it 
puuk in (he growth cycle that has heen 
sntuaincd site LYNZ." 

Hans-Giünther Siser ut thi Ecunum- 
ic Affairs Ministry viıys the last time the 
figures Wer dS CIUUTARINE as hy aru 
1ouly was in tbe ciuly JY7Us, 

ln 1473 capacity WilnaAtion int ntti: 
Taclurlnp lusty wits K.I per ccut lı 
LUT iU was SA.7, ın Septemhcr LAN 
NTA per cent. 

So manufitcturers vuhu wat to vtcp uf 
productun will ın nanny Cas he no 
chunce Din tu nYESL ın ES N bimry Anu 
muy vYUn have tu Hire vxtra all 

There Iv a luriler AtYUMCIHNL aU 
ploughing protits birch into he busaess 
that no longer applies. Dilcresl Iris 
have dechned tı a les at whach veal: 
ıng In securtttes ıs no fonger He host 
bet; product ınvesinemt How xevn 
likely to net i higher return. 

“ALAM Cents,” Herr Susser says, "the 
interest curncd “n capital inv estmvnt is 
higher once more thu the reul return 
on honuls und other debt Instruments.” 

As lang agu as in mul-l4Sé the IW 
annvunced lhat investment was wurlh- 
while once more — Jue to lower ımerest 
rates and higher profils. 

But potential investors were chury of 
risking their cash and have only lately 
developed a lasle for capital investment. 

This may be due to a realisation thal 
investment is a sound preparation for 
the European intcrnal market. Thal 
would certainly seem to be indicated by 
the findings of the DIHT survey. 

Alongside cutting costs, product in- 
novation îs the second majyr motive for 
investment in what will naw be 1989, 
Then comes capacity cxpansion, fol- 
lowed by environmental protection. 

This success story stil has one major: 
,„ drawback: continued high unemploy” 


[he DIRT cqncludes. Irom its; 
4 a 2 


hat there i$ a ray öf hope for 
the labour market. 

Thirteen per cent of companies. 
polled planned to hire extra staff next 
yeqr, whlle 72 per.cénl said they would 
he maintgining present staff levels, : 

“Thete have not heen such high figures 
since the èarly 18Us,” the DIHT says. 

Yêt the lhpgur supply 1s on the in- 


inerease in inVektmient is, Ûnlkely to be’ 
enough to bring ibdut arly substantial! 
change in cm ploy micnt trends. 

Even if there were. 150,000 mora job! 


: at the end of December than'a year ag0,: 
`; ıhê numberof people çûf Şf work ould: 
` be just ashiigh:: 


Klaus-Peler Schnuid 
ا‎ ek Namtiri, 2 Nuvember 18n) 


Wl THE ECONOMY 


Surprise pick-up in investment brings 
back memories of the heady 1970s 


The autumn revicw of the economic 
uutloak by the country’s five lcading 
economic research instilules expects in- 
vesiment to be up by over five per cent 
for the year as a whole. 

That is not the end of the good news. 
A survey uf 15,00Û companies by the 
Standing Conference nf German Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry (DIHT) 
arrived in mid-October at ıhe encourag- 
ing conclusion that: 

"The clear improvement in readiness 
to invest that hus uccurred in {he course 
uf 188 will conlinne in the year 
ahe." 

On closer serutiny this will he seen its 
the reversal of n long-lerm trend. Nol 
sie the midl-I96ts has Mere becn 
such a vubstantial increase in overall 
russ inveument as in Ihe first six 
months of [ORK (I Û per cem, includink 
Ihe public wetor). 

Nominal increases of five pur cent 
per annum have bren the pick of the 
pack tur ihout 2U years. In reul, inffu- 
lion-adjusled terns investment hirs evel 
bun known to dccliue, as in INS, 

By internativnal Mandar the per- 
toric of Gera idustry wits itil 
spectcular. For the pist Hive yuitrs, the 
Wetdcutuhe 1 untleshinkh recently not- 
ed, "the dynamism uf im estinent ils 
heen decidedly lower thin in KRE other 
countrius.” 

Not unly Japan and the United Slates 
hil beter track records. Su did Brit. 
aly r Spin 

Pour business was not the reivon why 
German industry was reluclan to in- 
vest. Profits have broken one record uf- 
ter inuther for years, while wares and 
salaries hive lagged well behind them. 

Yet German entrepreneurs preferred 
to invest in securities. They were less 
risky ~ and usually more profitable — 
than plant and equipment. 

Besides, since the early 1980s Ger- 
man capital has increasingly heen in- 
vested abroad, mainly to do the growing 
international division of labour justice. 

In 1986 direct investment abroad by 
German firms totalled DMi29bn, or 
twice the 1982 figure, 

Heated debate in recen1 months as to 
the standing of the Federal Republic as 
an industrial location seems to have 
ن‎ 

Caohntinued from page 6 
need of financial support, In lhe past few 


months the competition in Munich, BMW, . 


has pulled ahead of Mercedes in Stuttgart 
with new models. Confidently Edzard 
Reuter said: We shall reply.:Just wait .2 . 
little, We have rolled up our slecves,” 

That is necessary for undivided admira~ 
tion for the Slittgart organisation’ is nu 
: longer a mutter of course, not even in 
Stuttgart. 

When thie builders uf the new Dataler 
administrative building: in Mêölıringen, u 


, Stuttgart suburb,’ placed a particularly . 


‘large and obtrusive Mercedes star over the . crease: toû, due in partio ethûie Gorman 


' migrants from Eastern and Soutlh-Easte 
` e Europe. As'a result thc unexpected 


` headquarters, ihere was considerable local 
. , protgat.. 


i Ezard Reuter “acted sensitively, He. 
ا‎ | took a close look. al the star and ordered 


the installation of fi dimmer which made it 


İ possible to regulate . its fuminosity: The” ° 
ا‎ i Merçedes star js how shining not qujtç- 50. 


; rightly, 


1 ` the orkdjier’ 
; ` (Kûlher Sladk-Angeiger, 
4 . ` <Cplogeo, L5 Novomber.1948). 


DIEASZEIT 


“The deep sense of insecurity that be- 
fell ıhe readiness Of business LO invest 
after the stock market turbulence uf an 
tumn last year seems tb hûve been dis- 
pelled.” ٠ 

In Octuber, on the anniversiary uf the 
stock market crash, Otto Schlecht, state 
secretary dl the Economic Affi 1 
istry in Bonn, could say wilh in ciasy 
comcience: “I has all been different 
from whal wr were vxpucting." 

Since carly summer, if nut carlivr, 
there has heen nothing less than a wave 
of ccunomic and industrial investment 
in the Federal Republic, 

The Bundesbank has noted un “in- 
Crease in demand by leaps and bounds" 
for capitıl goals and inferred i “grow- 
ing retdinoss to invust un the pirt of 
domestic Ccompiuius.” 

Even Ihe cunstructun iulustry, 
which scemuul scl lot stnauun in the 
Now Year, « henefting hauntlsamely 
Irum this vudden Spite ul DSINCSS dc- 
tivity. 

{n the first ball ot L488 Germin [irs 
invested DML3S.Shn, or 12.5 per cent 
mure than in the correspunding peru 
last yar. while investment In Conviru- 
tion wis up Û 5 per ceni. 


ust a year ago, when the cconomic 

forecasts for 1988 were made, A 
twu-per-cent investment growth rale 
was the most that was expected. 

In mid-1988 the employer-orientecl 
German Ecanomic Institute (IW) wis 
sl complaining thal low investment 
was the Achilles heel uf the Federal Re- 
public of Getmany 4s in industriil locil- 
tion. 

Investmenl wits sluggish. the institute 
irgued, because “there is û luck oF posi- 
tive expectations of the future and uf a 
sound system of incentives.” 

Now, nut six months later, (he Con- 
federation uf Germany Industry {1101) 
Sys: "The signs of a recovery int invesl- 
ment are unmistakahle, ‘Phere hus heen 
a striking change in entrepreneurial sen- 
timenl, 

‘Their expectitions of business, pess= 
imstic in {he New Year, ire Meadily tak- 
ing a turn for the heter,” 

This snlden change is particularly 
surprising in ils exivnt. After the loch 
exchange Crash û year gu hopes of it Ic- 
spectable growth rate. lel alone of high 
er investment, plummvted. 

Whu wus going te arder new pliant 
thd equipment when thc sules prospects 
for the goods they would produce were 
dvteriorining 

Ihe German Binkıng Axssociitiun 
Cautiously indicted the change in Au- 
BuSL, saying: 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 
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Refutes the 
Benz' Reuter. 


ceritlclsm ... Dalmler- 


(Phntv: AJ") 


tion with the automobile nt its cunire 
will be a European project." He added: 
“The aviation and space travel opera- 
tion will go way beyond Europe and can 
only be advanced on a worldwile 
scale.“ 

But the change from a car manufac” 
turing company to a technology organi- 
sation has not been achieved withuut 
problems. Not just because of the uctui” 
sitions were lhe past three years the 
most turbulem Dirinler-Benz has ever 
been through. 

Although previously it seenicd that 
nothing could go wrong, he Mercedes 
arm Of (he organisation has been run 
ing into trouble in ù number f areus. 

Series production of the medium 
class cars turned into a fiasco, because 
this quality product had defects; the 
planned test track in Boxberg came lt» 
grief at the hands of the Federal Consti- 
tutional Court; the European Comnn’ 
ily did not go along with plans to subsi 
dise the new assembly plant at Rustatt: 
and there were squabbles imong thr 
members of the board of management. 

Professor Werner Brcitschwerdl, 
head of the group until August 1986, 
had to go. He was a sound, pleasant 
technician, who no longer had conirol 
over the organisation. 

Edzard Reutér's chance had come. 
He had for a long time been in the back- 
ground pulling the strings, but he was 
careful not to blemish his reputation by 
making a bid for the top job. '. 

Reuter's father was the former ‘Mayor 
of Berlin, Ernst Reuter. Son Edzard 
carries an SPD membership card, but he 
is a charismatic manager and has never 
been active in the party. 

He is on record as having said that an 
industrial undertaking cannot be Ma” 
naged from a sšocial dêémocralic Or 
Christian democratic point'of view but 
only well or badly. 

Edzacd Reutet, 60, rutis the Dnimler 
êmpire together withi his deputy Wert 
Nicfer. At first glance Niefer is the 9 
posite. to Reulcr. 

‘He is a Swabian, a man of action ho 

has the nick-name "Mr Mercedes," He is 
the kind of person who, under his pin” 
stripped suit, has his sleeves rolled up (O 
give ahaiid at the workbench. 


Reuter and’ Niefer have ‘been de” 


scribed as the “brains and the brawn” of 
“the head and the hand” ofthe organist” 


tion. 2 


Reuter and’ Niefer have : .enormouf 
tasks béfore them. The organisatiorê 


hastily created through acquisitions, 5: 


not yet an effeotive single unit, Aco 


glomeration of: high-lech companit : 
does not, fiake a technology ` organisî .i 


tion. 
‘Then the traditional car business is: 
‘Continued on. page’7 '7 


Wi TAKEOVERS 


Daimler-Benz venture into aerospace 
goes ahead in spite of doubts 


tlon to state subsidies for Airbus, Daim” 
ler-Benz will also eventually be required 
to tuke orer (he roughly 7 per cent gov- 
ernment holding in Airbus Industrie. 
MBB stnnds for Messerschmitt-Bölkow- 
Blohnt. Il was formed following a series of 
post-war changes wileh swallowed some 
of the most illustrious nanies itt German 
avlatton: Messerschniil, Heinkel, Focke- 
Wulf and Junkers, This neccount of the lu- 
test Dalmler-Benz acquisillon was writ- 
tet by Uwe Vorkûtter for the Cologne 
duily, lhe Kûlner Stadt-Anzelger. 


an tssue of conimercinl monopoly; and 
anolher wns MBB's involvement in the 
loss-making, Airbus Industrie. Carle! of- 
fices both in Germany and (he EC lave 
now given the go-alıend for Dulmler-Benz 
lo pay about 800 million marks [or its 30 
per cenl share in MBB, which will give it 
a stake In Airbus, Under the dent, the 
government ls to make nuvullable about 
4.3 billion marks (o make goad uny losses 
Ihe new group ninkes on Alrbus through 
ceurrettcy RMuctuntlons — civil aircraft are 
puid for ln dlallars. This money fs in addi 


Dnimlér-Benz, which Is ıtirendy tlie big- 
gest single payer of tnx In Germany, Is to 
become cyen bigger. Agreement has been 
reached with the government on terms for 
nequiring initinlly 30 per cent, and even” 
tually û nınjorlly holding, In the nero» 
Space group MBB, Dainiler-Benz’s (urn- 
over, nlrendy 67 billion tmarks, will in- 
crense to 80 billion. There were several 
facturs which held tıp the deal: one was 
opposlllon on the grounds that the shecr 
size af (he new firm svould praduce both 
pollen ancl soelal dangers; anather wns 


century. The car would still be the çom- 
puny's most important product, hut no 
longer Lhe uuly onc. New business areas, 
particularly in avialion and space and 
inevitably İn armaments, would fimit the 
company's dependence on the automo- 
bile, which Gottlieb Daimler and Carl 
Benz invented 100 yerırs igo. 

The first cautious step in this direc- 
tion was made in February 1985, Daim- 
ler-Benz houghl up truck manufncturer 
MAN'S 50%, share in Motoren- und 
Turbinen- Union (MTU), which manu- 
faclures large engines and propulsion 
units for dircruft, lank anl slips, Dain 
ler-Benz already held the other 50%, ol 
MTU equlty. 

Just four wevks liter te second, 
spuclacular step was mude. The es- 
{ranged Dornier fumily wanled to get 
out uf the Dornier company, decply in- 
volved in aviation and space Iravel. 
Daiinlci-Ben.: acted quickly. 

l.uthar Spiûth, Prime Minister of Bad- 
en-Württemberg, saw to it that the 
Daimler-Benz Lakeover went through 
without a hitch. At the time there were 
athers interested in Dornier, particular- 
ly the Mannesmann organisation in 
Düsseldort. 

Daimler-Benz had hardly assimilated 
this second operation than the third 
came into view, In that same year, in 
1985, Mercedes took over the majority 
in the electrical engineering organisa” 
tion AEG, which had just come through 
the worst crisis in ils history. 

Before steps were taken to merge 
with MBB, Daimler-Benz took up a 
small holding in the French armaments 
organisation Matra, just five per cent of 
the equity. 

This was a clear indication that Reu- 
ter and his. advisers would not be con- 
lent with just a national dimension to 
their organisation. 

He said: “The technology organisa- 


ire 


such size would give, ‘Ihe Mercedes” 
Benz trade mark, the star, would he- 
come a sSymbul for am orgaunisalion tat 
controlled the armaments industry. 

The Stuttgurl firm would be the pre- 
dominant supplier to the Gernutn armed 
forces. Everything would be in some 
part reliant on the group — {he Tornado 
direrafl, lhe planned Europcun Figlter 
Aircraft, missiles, clevtronics. 

Central government would not only 
he placing orders but also handing out 
subsidies to Ihe merged organisation. 
The Honn governmem, for instance. 
supports Airbus to Ihe tune of 
DMI bn. This project will in future be 
under Daimler-Benz supervision, 

Daimler-Benz alrendy has an annul 
turnover of DM67bn, employs 360,000 
dand is by far and away the largest tas- 
payer in the Federal Republic. 

People worried abou! ıhe merger sire 
ishing which puliticians would dane tu 
go against the wishes and demands of 
this organisation? 

Then behind Daimler-Benz there is iı 
financial institution whose influence on 
the German cconomy is enormous: the 
Deutsche Bank. 

AII this does not (aze Daimler-Benz 
boss Edzard Reutcr. He “respects” the 
massive public criticisms of his manage- 
ment and industrial policies but, “I do 
not share them,” 

Reuter and his management continue 
unwaveringly on the course they de- 
cided on three and a half years ago, 
turning Daimler-Benz away from being, 
a purely automobile company into a 
technology organisation. 

Daimler-Benz is a company rich in 
tradition and rich. It has been successful 
for decades, but has cut only n modest 
figure in the industrial world. The new 
course will make the company one of 
the world’s leading technical and indus- 
trial organisulions hy the turn of the 


The Dalmler-Benz em 


No, of employers and shareholding (%) 


Deutsche Alrbus 
. GmbH 


Deutsche Airbus GmbH 

Î holds 37.9% of Airbus 
Industrie, the European ٤ 
concern. 


INDEX FUNK 
3314 


here wus tension in the air when the 

Stuttgurt-based Daimler-Benz su“ 
perviory board met at lhe beginning of 
the month, 

On the agendn was a topic that had 
been the subject of dogged discussion — 
before discussion stalled: a proposed 
takeover of Moessersehmitt-BÖlkuw- 
Blohm (MBB), the neraxpace group, 

Around the table were LU representa” 
tives of the investors and 10 workers 
representatives — plus the bouurdl's 
chairman, Alfred Herrhausen, wlio is al- 
so head af Deutsche Bank. 

This time, the tulks lasted nine aul û 
half hours. Then Herrhausen and Ed- 
zard Reuter, Ihe Daimler-Benz boss, 
appeared before the press to announce 
victory. 

The supervisory board hid come out 
in favour of expanding the company, 


which is already Germany's largest in- 


dustriid undertaking. 

Herrhausen and Reuter said that 
takeover would take effect at the the be- 
ginning of next year. 

Never in Daimler-Benz’ 1U! ycurs 
has there been a decision such as this 
thal has caused so much conlroversy 
both inside and oulside the company. 

At lcasi nine workers’ representatives 
on the supervisory board were against 
the merger. They were led by the chair- 
man of the Daimler-Benz works coun- 
cils, Herbert Lucy. Another was Franz 
Steinkühler, head of IG Metall, the engi- 
neering workers union. 

Just how the sole woman on the 
board voted is uncertain. Princess 
Christine von Urach, representing 
Daimler-Benz cxecutives, kepl her 
opinion to herself. 

Nevertheless even if the LO workers’ 
representatives had voted against the 
MBB merger they could not have pre- 
vented the move. The casting vote is 
held by the chuirman, Herr Herrhausen. 

A1 the same time thal the supervisory 
board was discussing the nierger, lhe 
Bunulestag wus debating it in Bonn. 

lU is nut often that lhe leader of the 
Fruc Democriats, Count Otto Lanbs- 
dorff, and Willi Hoss of the Green Par- 
ly, ugrec. On this oecasion they did -- in 
principle. 

Lambsdorff was concerned about the 
sucinl consequeneus, Iloss, hiniself û 
former member of the Daimler-Benz su- 
purvisory buarcl, conpared the pra- 
pused merger wilh lhe amulgunaution of 
the chenıicals industry into the IG Farb- 
en cumplox in the 1920s, 

` The SPD {« strictly ugainst the merg” 
cr. And nmong the CDU and CSU, only 
a few favour it, 

The reasons for the opposition are 
‘various; but casy to understand, There 
.are fears about the size of the merged 
organisation, mainly abou the power 
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One, two, three, four, testing. Kopernlkus' antenna syatom boeing tested in a 


(hulo ANI) 


the DFVLR aerospice research estil- 
Dlishment. 

Dicter Reck, deputy proj 
erat MBB-Erav, breathes 
lief. “Kopernikus," he now ın 
Ihe dust-free clean rom wm Hremun 
and needs only ls he put tough tanil 
tents." 

DFS 1. woghing Il tonnes, will 
then he viwuumn-pachcd lor vitely 
sake. 

Afr blintbull the satellite will «e 
parte Irom the Ariane f ket st a al 
tilude of 2km (T23 mulesy, be whl: 
time its 15 metres (ft Hin) mill I 
travullng in an clliptical ur bt 

It will uke rouehly 33 avs tu poste 
mun al the prescribed allude o 
ا‎ hs E HOU mt 2 SM mul, 
a further RI days ta be put trourh it 
functionil puces. 

So it will he roughly three munths 
hefore it is available for initial vervices 
including Berlin services and TV relay 

About two munths later the sa- 
called technulogy transponder will he 
taken int service in the 2-30 pipu- 
herta range. 

The commerciul dul network will 
not be fully opermMional from the users’ 
viewpoint until 275 days after luunch- 
ing. 

DFVLR'Ss Hans-Leo Richter in 
Porz-Wahn, Cologne, says what at firsl 
glance seems to bu a heavy investment 
in the salellite system is sensibly in- 
vested. : 

*“Kopernikus," he says, "reflects the 
high performance of the German te- 
lecom and nerospace industries, A fu 
lure-oriented telccom system is indis- 
pensable if our modcrn industrial so” 
ciety is Lo stay competitive,” . - 

The Bundespost awarded the contract 
10 develop and manufacture this all-Ger= 
man satellite system :in ‘1983. It went to a 
consortium led by Siemens of Munichi: 

Other members’ are ANT uf Back 
nang, Messerschmitt-Bülkow-Blohnt 
und Erhe Standard ‘Elektrik Lorenz: 
and a number of suppliers. 

“ANT.and MBB-Erno are iil’ charge 
of satellite development and construc= 
tion, wlth which'a highly qualificd staff 
of about 400 specialists are ussocintetf. 

. Bundesposl ‘Minister '’ !Christiah: 
Schwarz-Schilling is:working on the a3« 
sumption that cveryihinig, wilt go ahead 
ai planned. . 

“*From midi 989 it wilt he’ he first 
Oerthat: post-Dflice inı Outer spice," he 


`. ays. It may never have ii. işilor bh bur 1t 
: wil have tholisunds of customers.” 


a : Joehar Wagner: 
beie Mgrku/ Christ und Welt, 
` r Bomi, 11'Norember. 1%88) 


eception. aerials 18. 


special dust-free chamber, 


Each of the three xalelliles runs un 
roughly 1,50 wars and in he 12/14, 
11/14 and 20/30 gigauherle frequency 
FANBCN, 

Power is penerated hy 14,05b solar 
cell on lwin generator panels with û 
wingspan ul 15.40 mcires {SUN bi) ium 
facing the Sun. 

While the suellte ıs not tiwing the 
Sun power will he supplied hy twin bat 
teres urt bikir thc satullitv. 

Lach alee will mmcerporite 11| iaw-= 
Ine atpndecıs Io relay the varius 
dita, Five will relay TV propriimibes fo 
and from cable networks. with cach 
tampon deaigucel lo hundlv une ut 
Ito TOES. 

Two Lrumpders wil hanule the 
e mi ua en ole 1 
fo handle a [arge quantity of digitalised 
sald ut a spec of up lo lwo mcgabiles 
per wcand. 

The commercial data relayed will 
consist lurgely of dati lo and from 
large-scale computers and viden cuınfer- 
ence relays. 

Three transponders will hundle thu 
so-called Berlin section, including one 
l0 relay radio and TY programmes be- 
tween the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin. Two TV propramnics can be rel- 
ayed simultaneously. 

The other two Berlin transponders 
will relay up to 2,0UU telephone calls 
and other postal telecom services such 
as telex and telcfax. 


New ground 


The Bundespost will break new 
ground with what it has dubbed the 
technology transponder, which will han- 
«le şelecommunications in {he as yet un- 
af. (At 

On the grolnd a total of 34 ground 
Stations will maintain links between sa- 
tellite and users, electronically: amplify 
ing weak signals recelved (rom the satel- 


` lte . and - relaying them xia cable or 
5 Bundespast diceetional ‘radia to thelr: 


2 

system will inelude: 

e. Use" Of prop se] mobile ground’ 
N40 ehsure.greater Haxtillly. 

zal" e sitions with: 


nne 1  Muunloly 
8 d space operaliong gen” 
E ir and c control’ the' satel 


1 orbital position. ‘The GOC +run by 


. “qused. 20-30 gigahertz range. . 
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Kopernikus ready to set 
up post office in space. 


present, using cable and directional ra- 
dio through the Eas! Germany. 

Bundespast spokesman OGiinther 
Bruchmiüller says the DM800m-plus sa- 
tellile system (not including launching 
costs) will be an all-rounder. 

During an active life of an estimated 
10 years il will relay not only telcphune, 
telex and other Bundespost telecom ser- 
vices to and from West Berlin; It will al- 
so relay TV prngrammes, commecercin) 
data and ın cxperimenlal new [requen- 
cy. 

The system consists of two parts, the 
space stgment und the ground segment, 
The space segment will comprise three 
identical satellites, 

Two of them wil appear lo hover in 
geostationary orbit above the cyuitor; 
the third wil be kept in reserve aq territ 
firm. 

DFS | will be launched hy Arinc 4, 
the Europeun ttuncher tocket; DES 2, 
ils identical twin, will be launched iu the 
Cnd of NOM Y 

it will ver an immediately ivi 
able subuitule fur DIS I und tld wilt 
oxira capacity lu fhe culire yen il 
necded. Each Kunchiny will cost shout 
DMI Hm. 

Koperntkus, says DFS projet manil- 
er Helmut Mahnyı ol Sicmens, the cum= 
puny leddıng the naDULACIUNINE Cunsul - 
uum. is û signiticant milcstone ın tle 
communicitians within the bederil Re- 
public. 


tlre view the world? 


You will find the answêrs to (hese questions. 


Gy: $ first all-German telecom 
satellite, Kopernikus, is ready for 
kunching. 

It is in a dust-free chamber at {he Er- 
no division of Messerschmitt-Bölkow- 
Blohm, the uerospace group, in Bremen 
(Copernicus was u Prussian atrononter 
who lived from 1-173 to 1543). 

lt has taken over 4(0 rocket and te- 
lecom specialists nearly five years lo 
complete the Hirst capsule of a three-sa- 
tellite space telecom system iı lhe 
DMlbn project. 

Kopernikus is scheduled to be put in 
lo orbit next spring hy û new version of 
the Ariane 4 European launcher rocket. 

The Bundespost has decided 10 use 
Ihe latest satellite teelnulogy in space to 
improve telecommunmcitions in Cier- 
many utd West Berlin. 

‘Ihe DFS-Kopernikus lelccom vyslem 
(DFS stands for Deutscher Fernmclde’ 
Aatellit, or German telecom satellite) 
will improve exiuing telecom links and 
make it possible lo offer new services. 

New, flexible and comprehen 
lecom links will connect all loc 
lhe Federal Republic. What is more, 
they will include full telecom services to 
and from West Berlin withpul, iis it 
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their job and status, afraid of being a fai- 
lure, Frankfurt management consultant 
Winfried Baver told the almast all-fe- 
male congress. 

They were opposed to changes that 
might jeopardise their pasition, which 
was why mediocrily and routine had 


‘come to the fore in German firms, and 


as long as the handful of wanen at the 
top behaved like men this vicious circle 
would continue to operate. 

Herr Bauer was not alone at the Ber- 
lin congress in calling for “grealer cou- 
rage to be feminine,” or, to use a slogan 
that makes sense in English, for “wom- 
en's pride.” 

This is a conflict many woınen ~ ces- 
pecially women who might be in a posi- 
tion lo do so — no longer wanl to he 
burdened with. 

lt is no coinciclence that one new firm 
in three is set up bY a woman and that 
nearly one self-employed person in four 
is dı womal. 

Even in the United Slates, where 
strictly enforced quotas had ensuted 
that the percentage of women in nil 
nagement had increased substantially of 
late, many womet were now guing it 
alone, said sociologist Ariane Berlhoin- 
Antal. 

A quantitative incrcuse in iv ttutber 
of women in management Wils NOt cIl= 
ough. Qualitative changes were alse 
needed in many respecls. 

In the final aniûlysis limes are chang” 
ing. Women's political influence — ids 
volurs ~— is stvulily increasing, und ù 
toresecable shortage of qualified mil- 
nugewment trainees will {force the husi- 
ness community n rethink. 

In Switzerland it has already Junv x0. 
Three years igo an Action nm Words 
campaign was launched to help women 
qualify and gain promutiun, Fifty Swiss 
firms are now afflliated 

A similar projcet was launched in the 
Federal Republic at the beginning of 
September, but unti] iis work has any cf” 
fect the “weaker sex" seem sure to have 
to fend for themselves. 

“Find yourself a mentor," said the 
personnel director of a Swiss bank, Frau 
Krebsbach-Gnath called on women to 
set up networks to counteract the influ” 
ence of the old boys’ network. 

Yet in the final analysis men nıust al- 
so be prepared to accept the idea of 
change. “As long as we fail to interest 
men in attending our congress We will 
fail to interest them in what interesis 
us," ۹ 


A quick look at the floor clearly indi” 
cated the status quo. There were 3 
400 women present but only a token 2 
e. Margarita Chiari 

(Rheiniseher Merkur/Christ und W elt. 
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Wl BUSINESS 


An increasing demand for 
women in management 


were lowered lo enable men to continue 
to qualify as judges. 

Women stem to have no lack of de- 
termination to make good either. In a 
survey curricl out by a Munich market 
rescarch institute for Brigite, a mass- 
circulation women's magitzinc. 70 per 
cen of mên and women said having 
children was their main aim in life. 

Yuet only 12 per cent uf women lelt 
celhillren, housework and the church (in 
German the three Ks, a traditional triacl 
of women's role in life) were enough 10 
keep theın busy dnd satisfied for life. 

Yu there simply arent cnough 
créches ur kimlergartens, ‘There aren'l 
cnough further ttaining facilities sult 
able for women who have given up work 
for a while to have children. 

Womert citit stil feel sure they are g0- 
ing lo bave ouch difficulty in finding a 
job once the children are at school that 
nuny vreriiually decide either tu ave 
no children iH all or it least lo have few- 
er ul them. 

The revistanve they face on the way fo 
the tıp is sube and persistent. "Women 
may have gained in importance ds wark- 
ers and cunsuıners,” vii sociologist 
Camil Krebsbuch-Gnith, “but that 
MIL not be mtstiahken fur equal rıpli1s." 

She wed to be û member ol Ibe ru- 
sureh vuulf ol the Battelle Institute, 
Frankfurt. und nou works ın pruject 
mangement at the Bunk für Gemein- 
wirtchaft. 

«As long as politics and industry did 
nut show the courage women had al- 
reddy shown and failed to change the 
framework conditions, she said, the si- 
tualion would not change substantially 
in the 1990s. 

Resislince (o women in senior ma- 
nagement unsurprisingly comes mainly 
from male-dominated senior manage- 
ment itself, 

Onc speaker noted that applicants for 
management jobs were preferred to 
haye straighiforward careers, wilh no 
kinks in their curriculum vitae. Few 
women cuuld comply with this require- 
ment. and lateral entry was frowned on. 

“Power is the crux of the matter,” said 
Carola vun Braun, commissioner for 
wamen's affairs lo the Berlin Senate and 
organiser of the congress. “Women will 
only be given curcer training for as long 
as ntert feel it is useful for them to be 
trained.” 

Men were simply afraid of losing 
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havc part-time jobs. They mainly do po- 
orly-puid jobs with poor carcer ptru- 
specs — in (exliles or the health servic, 
for inslauce, When jobs ore axed theirs 
are the first lo go. 

The difference hetwecen men and 
women is even more striking higher up 
the cutcer lider. Vorly per cent ul 
warking Germans ore women yt it mil” 
nagement they make up û mere four per 
Cent aml in compuny boardrooms loss 
than one per cent. There ire 2,000 
women among lhe 52,000 people in 
West German managenıent. 

University professors in the senior C 
f grade are J8-per-cent men. Eiven in 
the trtdle unions, Christiane Bret of the 
Berlin executive ot the DGB, Ger 
many's Diüssellor-bised trade uniun 
confederation, “women arc ils upler- 
ıe presenled int (he top as (hey are iu tn 
dustrial management.” 

Here tua, other countries live a ke 
ter truck record. In the Uniledl £ : 
where uous apply andl fines are in- 
Posud on employers whe dott bire the 
mandiatory percentage, 37 per cent ofl 
mimageriul stulf ace women. 

Even in neighhouring France, which 
is hardly a byword for women's liherit- 
tion in dyeryday life, one manager in, L2 
4% û Wulnûan, 

Why is il thal women in the Federul 
Republic scldum mike it to the top in 
tlhecir careers? Does sucial prejudice 
kecp them ou? Or do they lack the 
qualifications and the determination 10 
make good? 

Qualification can no longer count 
against them. Sixly-three per cent of 
working wumen have learnt a trade or 
profession, und their numbers are in- 
ereasing. There is little 10 choose be- 
tween the sexes among the young in this 
respect. 

Thirty-five per cen of economies, 
business sIudies and law students iirc 
women ind their grades art. on average. 
beter than those of their male counter- 
parts. 

Yet. coincidence or not, when it be- 
came clvar that only women applicants 
had the qualifications required for ap- 
pointmenlts tw the bench, standards 
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omen are more stable, toughcr, 
marc stress-resistant and less 
touchy than they used to be. 

These days, companies expect wom- 
en not only lo occupy managemcil PO- 
sitions, but alsa to be the trendsetters in 
a new style of management: a covpera- 
tive, uverall, intuitive upproach which, 
it is hoped, will be the key to success, 

‘The impression at the Women und 
Business in the | 990s congress in Berlin 
was thal women are increasingly in de- 
mand in managemnt. 

“Business needs more women's 
know-how," suid Klaus Murmann, pre- 
sident of the Federal Employers? Assa- 
ciation, 

As Germany tleveloped from un Iu 

dustritl to a communcation socicty 
qualities thet used to be belittle as "y= 
picul of women," such us knowledge uf 
humaı e, VersAliMy, flexibility and 
a ready ability lo make comacts, were 
suddenly being reapprnised us strong 
points. 
Teamwork, slif motivation amd an 
ability t0 grasp the overall context 
wuull he more cruciil than ever in miu- 
natgement lOmortow and men had yet lo 
learn this “gentle style of leadership." 

‘The low percentupe Of Women in mia- 
nagetENU wis “t waste of leaderstip 
pPuential the cconomy cumnol afford,” 
Herr Murmiann said. 

There are other, less cx reasons 
for the trensl towurd wan 
hy the Prognus market rescuarch iui 
tute, Bisle, forecasts th hy the year 
23000 an exIru 550,0 managerial ruff 
will be needed in German cempinids. 

The low birth-rale years will mean 
that there wil not be enough mile 
school leavers to mec the demand.By 
Ihe end of the century. there will be 440 
per cent fewer 20- 10 24-ycar-olcls anl 
3U per cent_fewer university graduates 
than now. 

This. said Bonn Family Affairs Minis- 
ıer Rita Sùssmuth, was û gap that could 
only be bridged "if women are groomed 
t0 become nıanagers. " Thal meant thal 
business ~~ amd sociely in general — 
would nectl to consider ways of recon- 
ciling the interests of career and family. 

“To confront women wilh iı choice 
between children or û career is to sect Ji" 
miıs to the future," she told the con- 
gress.’ 

Reality is still remote from these vi” 
sions of the fulure. Fifty-three per cent 
of women in Germany may work for i 
living, ds against 46 per cent in the carly 
1970s, but by international standards 
that is nonce (oo imqgsressive, 

In the United States 10 per cent more 
wonten are cınployedl. In Sweden the fi” 
gure is 25 per cent higher. 

Whal is murg, ncirly YO per cent uf 
wurking women in the Federal Repuhlic 
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Lorlot looks at the dliplomatlo corps. 
{Photu: Museum) 


A caricaturist shows how it 
all went to the dogs 


learned by heart page after page tf 
Shakespeare monologues," he reculled 
when he was awarded the “Golden 


Removal Van" in Stuttgart in LOK3, 
His love of the theatre was later tul- 
filled wil his productions of Friedrich 
von Flolow's opera, Murihu, (10NS- 
I086) at the Stuitsuper in Stuttgart 
and 


Carl Maria van Weber Jr 
Mitt? ut the Luduwipgsburg Cirle 
ul this year. 

The Loriot Elution. hil will ult 
he uged ın Huanutel. gives in Ingi! 
ino his work ın varan meha, tvt: 
Ing to Gurizstl. 

lt begins i1 the pint where Û witur 
himself began. with drawings 

The Fovhibuian hus some ol lis 
carly work and û readlers letter, now 


RHEINISCHE POST 


faded, a “long-standing” subscriber 
from Constance. 

“Leave out the damned pictures of 
dogs from your publication (illustrated 
weekly Stern). 

They certainly don't do anything to 
raise the standard of the magazine.” 
This was written on 4 June 1953. 

His first book appeared that year, pu- 
blished by Diogenes-Verlag, Zürich, Auf 
den Hund gekommen (Gone to the dogs). 

He has been with this publishing 
house since the beginning. More than 
three million copies of his books have 
been sold. 2 2 

His uninterrupted rise lo become the 
Federal Republic's most popular caraca- 
turist began in 1967 wih his TV series 
Cartoon, ii which he was both seript-wri- 


` teranclmalradtor, and'with his animatecl 


fllms, Cartoon, Stamwell and Wun, along 
with a second 'TV ‘series in 1976, pro- 
duced with Evelyn Hamann, i ' 

' ` In the ‘Busch Muscum {here are “true 


siorles" alongside cooking recipes (Hip- 


] "Uri Burite. 
fPokt; bussefigrt24 Ober 1985) 


years ‘before And . 
put in Ihe cart of’ 


BI 


oriot, whose reul name is Bernhard 
Viktor vun Bülow, is the mos! pop- 
ular caricalurist in Germany. 

An exhibition of his work, entitled 
simply “Loriut," hus upencd in the Wil- 
helm Busch Museum in Hanover lo cu- 
Jlehrate bis GSıh birthday, 

lt includes 200 items illustrating his 
werk ùs author, dircCtur, acter anul filn- 
maker. 

He was born un 12 Nuvember 1%23 
ın Brandenburg on the Rivur Hitvel. 
now in Eat Oerniny'. 

“My timing wis all wrong.” he later 
said bout his baptisru. He wits ltd IM iû 
pram with a little girl who wis also to he 
baptied. 

le aid that no-one hid prepisred far 
the dual baptism frm a “space or moral 
point of view." Vicca, his nickname as a 
child. lay here waiting on evens, 

“IL is posible that my partners lack 
of charm or the dignity of the sitrution 
shocked me. I was afraid however, my 
failure len was based on my prudish- 
ness, The weigh of superannuited, west- 
ern educational ideas might have playcd 
a role in this.” 

This episode, recalled in the ciala- 
logue, might be fact or fancy, but it 
touches on one of Loriot’s leitmotives: 
from the bashfulness in the cradle to ihe 
clumsy old-timer, who as a mature el- 
derly man, still trembles beforc his 
mother. His film Odlipussi îs docume nı- 
ted in the Busch 
Museum exhibition 
from the first Out- 
linc of the scene se- 
quences ta work on 
the final film script 
and the film stills. 
The catalogue ‘in- 
cludes a biography 
e 1 of... the ...nolable 

1 


event(s in the life of 
Victû vor Bülaw, 
prepnted by ’Her- 
wig Guralzsch. He 
lost, his mother 
when he was six. 
j He had been sepa’ 
rated (rom her two 


' his grandmothet: 


ilarrie'.' anid A 
1938 “the . family 
yed‘ fra Beli 
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Cartoonist Uli Stein steps 


“How could it be different? I gel up it 
nine, sit at my desk for more than 12 
hours and fall into bed iat night dog-tired,” 
he said, 

There is rolhing eccentric aboul him, 
no extravagant furnishings, He bas indeed 
remained realistic. The living-room was 
embarrassingly cheerful. The kitchen 
niche with a dining bar was spotlessly 
clean. Everything was fashionably black 
and sober. 

Even his werk tahle in his office knoked 
as if he were a civil servant, There were ù 
couple of [elt-tip pens scaltered aboul, 
but he tells guests hal they are there aS ial 
alibi. 

He his made u notice which reads: 
"Don't remove, The press is coniing." 
‘This is for his cleaning lady who, befure 
every interview, has ù mania for tidying 
up. He docs this so it people from the 
press discover just a lille inspired cliilus. 

No ntatter how guileless he appears, 
Uli Stein know just how to sell himsell. 
He docs i with a mixture of endearing 
naivily and iı powerful luxe of irtatiouse 
NESS. 

He once winted to be i journalist, bur 
his curcer adviser drove away this fıney 
nation. He wits scurnfully advised not tı 
GÜN ft, ath UL ECHR tuy ti 
earn aû living. 

He ended up a Hanaver’s teacher 
training college to train to become a 
teacher. He did nal have much enthu- 
siasm for going through “such stupid 
stuff,” so after a couple of semesters he 
just did not show up any more. 

He hustled his way into jobs as a press 
photographer and cventually got a place 
in Saarlandischer Rundfunk, the radio 
station ir the Saar. For eight years he put 
out a nonsense programme for this sta- 
tion. Then he began to draw ~ badly as 
he now admits —~ arid slowly developed 
his typical comic characters. 

Drinking coffee and in a coqueltish 

Continued on page 15 
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out of a footballing shadow 


artoonist Uli Stein lives in an in- 
conspicuous bungalow just outsicle 
Hanover. د‎ 

A Porsche and a Mercedes stand in 
front of ,the house, but that is nothing 
out af the ordinary in this district, The 
burglar alarm is simply evidence that 
the occupant of the bungalow is more 
anxious than other people, 

Only the notice on the garden gate 
shows that Stein lives here. In a typical 
play ot words the totice warns vistors 
10 beware of a litle Jog — the play is in 
Ihe German on “bisschen” and “bissig", 
meaning vicious. 

‘There is no name on Ihe door, n0 in- 
tercom, Ile receives guests as if they 
were friends who have come to tea. “Ov 
straiglıt into the living-room, Would you 
like coffee?" 

He is 41. His blond hair hangs down 
his neck. In his altitude he nıimicks the 
unspoiled youtg man from next-ducr. 
He is modest, friendly and amusing and 
hus no dirs and grices. 

Ile chattered away guilelessly, reek 
lessly. putting his visitor at case, "Now, 


Nothing eccentric about him. 0 
at work. 


Steln 


what do you want to know about me?" 
he asked. 

A lol is already known. He is one-of 
the most successful and well-known car 
toonists in the Federal Republic. Per- 
haps his work is just a passing fashion, 
but at present it cannot be ignored: his 
cuddly comic animals such as the mis- 
chievous cat, the cheeky mouse, the dog 
and now the penguin — and his comical 
peopie with a long conk for a nose anl 
fried-egg-like eyes. د‎ 

Over the past five years he has used 
i grater orillasuraj hre. 
200 desigus for cards ‘and any nuntber 
of gift arlicles'from nole-paper and caf- 
fec mugs tu playing cards. 

Stein is seen every weck in the radio 
ind television magazine ZJûr Zir and in 
Ihe women's magazine Freundin, In a 
Cconveyor-belt.pracess, he produces cal- 
endur pictures. He docs not know how 
he docs it all, for the day has only-24 
hours even for him. -' : 

. Has success really had no effect on 
him? “Nane,” he said forcefully aud 
Wilh an İinnucent look... ا‎ 

He.admits that he now enjojys-tHe iux- 
ury of two sccretarles,-a'charwoman, 
and any number bf lawyers; Who engure 
that his çopyrights are‘hot infringed. ' 

Nevertheless Stein, in jeans and with a 
day-old ‘beard, maintained that his life- 
style had remained very miuth the same. 
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Helma Sanders-Brahms' Manöver was one of several films made by women 
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shown at Hof. 


The face that fits the bill 


emerges after 60 years 


artistic suffering? Fe was also the bigh 
point uf the festival. Apttrt frurt the Berg” 
man retrospective, whch included the still 
imposing trilogy of 44 it 4 Glass Darkly, 
Light in Winter and Silence, the festival 
was ulficially opened by the [iln that won 
at Cannes and created such ù furore, Pell, 
the Cungtteror. 

This film, by the Dane Bille August. is 
an adaptation of the first volume of the 
four-volume siıga by Martin AnJerson- 
Nexö. Pelle is taken by his iıgeing father, 
Lasse. played by von Sydow, from pover- 
ty-stricken Sweden ıo the relative prosper- 
ily of Denmark. The film is nothing less 
than a act of homage to von Sydow. 

Von Sydow discovered in this film a 
truely great humorous representation of 
man, free from Bergman's obsessions and 
intellectualism, which no more needs good 
reason or demonic spiriı as a magic cap.lf 
Pelle, the Conqueror is not a great film, 
von Sydow is great in it. But he did not 
show a similar mastery in the first film he 
‘has directed, Katinka, which was present 
ed in Lübeck. His film version of the fa” 
mous Hermann Bang novelia A, Weg suf- 
fered, despite its elegiac charm, from Jong” 
windedness. . 3 

The Swedish contribution to, lheiFosti 
al, Director Andrei Tarkowski: hon’ 


ا 


. the great Russian film. mêtaphysician, who 
died in 1986. 


` The film is a report by his collaborator 
Michal Leszczlowski, who was with Tar- 
kowski for the shooting ùf his last film in 
Sweden, Das Opfer. Tarkowski encou- 
raged Leszczylowski’in his passionate de 


document, which will touch the he 
every Tarkowski fan. e 

Tarkowski acknowledge an intellecijal 
Bergman, which made this 
li from,Swedên all the more importaft 
or the Lübeck Festivalswith its.retrosPec”. 
ive on Bergman's wqrk, The work of thşe. 
two fllm grchts storie! ‘Jan Troll from 

Sweden was so:didactic in. his threerholi 
. long opus Mûrchenlarid, which alt 


Wi koiimen uh, م‎ 
lafdicapped, e 
tival, there Was di 
about a little more artistry? 


` Klare Warnecke : 
``. .{Dle walt, Bonn, 8 November198 


A m 


`: relationshil 


`. destruction of nature irid other sins 


wi (right) )n .Pelle the’ 


ax von Sydow has ù face that it is 
urd to place, even though it hils 
heen displayed, Kirger than life, on posters 


It is û face that revvals nothing, Ht is dis- 
cıplined. UH seks to disguise the mat him- 
Jf unler Ihe pulish and oud reason uf 
the UVOFIEU POISON. 

Only HOV, iil OU, docs the real face of 
this famous Sweclish actor scem to become 
evident. 

This i somewhat surprising for at the 
30th Nordic Film Festival in Lübeck Max 
von Sydow's name was unexpectedly not 
top of the bill, for this time round the 
Scandinavian star at Lûbeck was [ngmar 
Bergman, who is this year 70. 

The festival includes a retrospective de- 
voted to his work. 

But Max von Sydow, one of Bergman's 
most famous actors, was also included in 
the programme of course. But his presence 
was mainly [elt in a film that exposed him, 
as weê can see now, jst as much as it eX- 
posed its director. 

Das Gesicht dates from 1958. It is a ro- 
mantic, veiled parable of the despised co- 
median. Von Sydow conceals himself as a 
tormented humarı being behind lhe mask 
of the false beard and wig of the magician, 
trained in the demonic arts. Wha would 
have thought that von Sydow could per- 
form so movingly and not depict his own 


‘von Sydo 


` (Photo: Nordische Fllrmtagé) 


4 Greatness. at. work, Max 
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Festival with Japanese touch 
and a scoreless draw 


edy than social criticism in the German 
film. 
Women directors werc more strongly 


` represented at this year's Hof Festival 


than ever. Bettina Bayerl presented her 
new film, Premiere, Helma Sundlers- 
Brahms her Sfandver, Bettina Wucrnle 
Der Einbruch, and Ute Wicland Jn Jahr 
der Sehillkrite, 

Vivian Nucfe als sercened her Pizza- 
Jxpress, u lighi-hearled comedy which 
has already had audiences rolling in the 
uisles with laughter. 

Piu Frankenberg's flim Hrennende 
Heten wus unother kind of comedy, 
mure barbed and comic, with the direc- 
tor berwlf in the main [cemale rol aml 
lan Dury in the male lend. 

Monika TreıM's Die Jirngfrattennits-= 
chine was less amusibg Iban Franken- 
berg film hul now and then cumic. 
This film was an examination ol roman” 
tie Hove as 4 womcit's sickness, ctrricdl 
out by a naive. carefree woman juurnil- 
it, pliyel by Ina Blum, who, like an 
Alice in Wonderful, is responsible for 
all Ihe amusement in the film. She does 
nut leave oul a lesbian strip-leuse club 
in Sun Friincisce, 

‘The themes in Monika Treut's filn go 
te wave to û conviJeruble extent, hut 
the cameri work hy Eli Mikesch is cap” 
Tivating. 

Some of the films mentioned will 
wor be available for general Jistribu- 
tion und will then be the subject of dis- 
cussion in derail. : 

The contribuuons trom Frunce, Das 
Leben ist ein lauuger, ruhiger Fluss by 
Etienne Chatiliez, Lirm und Wur hy 
Jean-Claude Brisseau and YFersteckte 
Leidlenschaft by Mehdi Charef, the di- 
rector of Tee in Haremt des Archimedes, 
have found distributors, for instance. 

From Finland came From Russia with 
Roark, directed by Marjaana Mykkãnen. 
the first full-length, extremely informa- 
tive film about the rock scene in the So- 
viet Union. 

The film revolves round the “Nautilus 
Pompilius" group from Sverdlovsk in 
Siberia. The film shows the group's 
emergence from the Soviet Union's un- 
derground culture, its participation in 
Russia's “Rockpanorama," which was 
continuously delayed and was eventual- 
ly the largust rock festival ever in Rus- 
sia. lasting seven 
days and including 
50 hands. : Bands 
without official star 
tus were heard at 
{his festival for lhe 
first time, The film 
shows how the 
group cume to be 
the mast popular in 
Moscow and Inter 

in the country as a 
wholg, : and then 
how the group 
members returned 
10 Siberia for ıthe 
snke of their inde- 
pendence, The in . 
terviews with them 
in: the film, their 
public . ' appear” 
ances, their sound 
and thelr songs: 
“Striplense,”.., 
“Bound with. One 

°. Gontlruad oh 

`'page 15: 


` . Conqueror, . 
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he Hof Film Festival, (raditionaly u 

show-window for the lalesl fron 
the German film industry and special in- 
ternational productions, included this 
year a workshop on the litle known 
Japanese director Seijuun Suzuki, 

Suzuki was born in Tokyo in 1423. 
Sume of his films have been shown out 
side Japan before in film museums inul 
at xpecinl festivals, Ile acquired the Tep= 
uation for belg a hrilliam dirtetor of 
filn deuling with the erotic und viol 
ence becuuse of his concemration on 
iets of brutality nel sex. Lis works as- 
tonishel and cast u spell over audi- 
UnCES. 

Fbhey were als bewillered by their 
formal benuly. by their narrative appeul 
and hy Ihcir attack on the conventions 
of cinemttic presenti. 

He uaperimwnted with the rhythm 
andl colour of the images in his produc- 
tions. His gangster fins are among the 
most sylish to he sevn in the art ol the 
film. 

But this particular lyle wus con- 
iroversial in the L|Y6{s, even in his own 
production company Nukkatsu. The 
studio hend said that the public could 
nut understand his films. In 1967 Suzu- 
ki was shown the dear qnd the ştudio 
heud even Lricul LO PUL u slup lo it work- 
shop on his films, scheduled 1o be 
staged in Tokyo. 

Suzuki's dismissal aroused heated 
reactions. Directors such as Oshima led 
u campaign for creative freedom for film 
uUirectors. 

When his films were eveniually 
screened Suzuki's innovative slyle was 
wildly applauded by a public which had 
been denied secing them. 

Only 13 of more than 40 films he 
made have been preserved. Seven of 
them were shown at his year's Hof Fes- 
tival, (he 22nd, including his best gang- 
ster films daling from the 1960s. 

It goes without saying that it is to be 
hoped that these films wil] get general 
distribution in cinemas in the Federal 
Republic after their screening in Hof. 

The films shown were Detective Bıt- 
reau 23 — Go fo Hell, Hastaret (14963), 

Will Youth (19۸3), The Life of a Prosti” 
mite (1965), A4 Generrttion ‘of Tatloos 
(1903), Tukye Drifter (L|Y66), Violence 
Elegy (1966) and PBrtnded te Kill 
(1907). 

"There were no well-known German 
directors such as Herbert Achlern’ 
busch, Naever, Wim Wenders, Schrovu- 
ter or even Doris Dûrrie al the tof Fes~ 
lvul. : 

‘The only well-known director tb turn 
up was Werner Flerzug. and he only 
came to play (uotball in the traditional 
game hetween."the film people” und 4 
team from Jluf, which ended in u draw. 

The goAl scorer iy pfeYious yQQrs WAS 
Sönke Worlmuann, who lwo yaars ago 
came to prominence with his short-film 
fourufirisit, and who irtraduced his. Drei 
2, the film he made tv graduatê from 
the Munich Film and TV Colege.: 


This film is about the many snaras in: 


volved in shooting a film for. graduation 
from the College. . . 8 
There-is more demand today for com- 
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Spoke out about doctors’ complicity 
In Nazli experiments... Alexander 
Mitsoherllch. (Pha: Lutz Kleinbany) 


Briutigam. The proportion of less edu” 
cated patients is rising sharply. Some 
pwients have to be aulnaittedl because 
they ure no longer in û position Lb con- 
ırul their own fives, A distance between 
them and Family and friends and trustecl 
things is necessary so that iı new hnleutity 
can be developed. 

But tit involves risks. Briutigam 
says: "My greatest fear is thal the piticnt 
will xay the time in the clinic wis tw 
best in his Life and that everything he- 
fore andl ifler was cutautroplnc.” 

Critics from Ihe paychoanialysis camp 
uceuse Brilutigam uf, ver the pil dle 
cude, gradually departing from pryeho- 
analysis step by step and pursuiny uthvr 
theraptes such ay hehiuviour ind Limuly 
herapics. Briubpgum agrves. But he Iu” 
gids this ds pisilive apd in ne wilh 
ırendy buth ın Germmy ind lvl nit’ 
Uonally. 

Uu argc Mat May c.c. dai! 
be explained by orthodox psychoanaly” 
sis, which insists un tracing ùl cunfltct 
hack to carly childhoud. 

As an example. ianorcxia nertana. 
which has reached alinont epidenuc pru- 
portions umong girls — was pruhahly an 
adolescent developmen crisis and 
something which could be better ex- 
plained through looking al certain so*- 
cial conditions of the modern day rather 
than through some conflict with ils 
routs in early childhood. 

He says that new theories have not 
managed to shake lhe fundamental psy'- 
choanalytic orientation of the clinic. 

Brûiutigam's successor is Michacl von 
Rad, from Munich, who is also a psy- 


.chaanalyst and neurologist. He inlends 


continuing Briiutigam's work. . 
One observer says about psychoso- 


‘matle medicine taday: “Psychological 


origins of illness used to be over-accen- 
tuated. But today, psychosomatic spe- 
cialists ate tod defereniial, Oflen they 
just don't have the courage to explain a 


pie illness from Lheir point of view 


tef™bpiflon çlashes with that of 
traditional medicine.". . 
But that alone was nat the problem. It 
was that the branch had: amerged as a 
specialist [field on its own rather than a 


flelkl of knowledge ‘permeating all 


pþrançhes of medicine, Medicine had not 
been ravolutionised. 


‘""Allemþla have lately baen made to, 


fornr'arfisyohosomatic counselling ser-. 
vicest othér hospitals." 2 2 
`" But Briutigam. says somewhat reslg- 


-nédly: A" psychosomatic specialist In, 


inténsi¥e-carc units would be desirable. 


But for moxt iis entirely dispensable.” : 
«And ıbecuusé there ظ‎ a shoringt: of 


money,'it is being .sayed in thê paycho¬ - 


A6mbils JieAZPsychosomatics.1s indeed’ 
seftie ehlld of hedlgise.: | 
YF bee. Rainer Sıraub 


gi sriihsimer Mite: 2 Novel’ 1983 


But Mitscherlich’s clinic was the real be- 
ginning of psychosomatic treatment in 
this country. 

lt was of decisive significance, The hu- 
manism of Freud, whose writings were 
burnt by the Nazis, once again had got a 
foothold at a German university. 

In the years that followed, Mitscher- 
lich was able to pul German psychoana-= 
lysis back on the international map. 
Thi, says Briiutigam, is one of Mitscher= 
lich’s great achievements. 

In spite of Mitscherliclh's undisputecl 
merits hath ax doctor unc! scientist, Hei- 
delberg refusecl to recognise him. lH was 
only in 1958 thal he was offered ù pru- 
fessorship ~ and then without û chair. 

In 1968, he wus offered a chair, but 
hen it was loo kule, Fle had in 19067 ac- 
vepled the chair of philosophy at Fraunk- 
furl. 

Mitscherliclh's nune continucd to le 
regarded with distaste, In 1J84, [leidel- 
berg University rejected a suggestion 
from Briutigam that he clinic be numeul 
aller Mitscherlich. The reason: Mitseh= 
orlich’ contribution had becn “insignifi- 
cant", 

Briutiganı obnerves. "Onc thing is Cur” 
ttn: Mıcherlichs name will he remem- 
bered long aller hose whe rejected the 
suggestion live all been forgunten." 

Briutigum, who binl starled warkinp 
«ith Mitcherlich in 145l, succeded 
hint ay head uf the clinic after the foun- 
Ai ai tof ran fut 

The clinic expanded. More money Wiy 
made availuble and {he number of hids 
increased from eight to 24. A head doc- 
tor was appoinwed and the staff in- 
crensed, This expansion was nut only in 
Heidelberg. By this time, psychosomatic 
medicine was developing throughout the 
entire counlry. 

So, who comes to the clinic? Patients 
with headaches, palpitations of the heart, 
asthma and digestion problems are re- 
ferred to ils outpatients department by 
their house doctor if nothing organically 
wrong is found. About 1,200 patients a 
year are treated. 

Patients who have no insight at all into 
their feelings and conflicts yet who might 
be psychosomatically ill are recom- 
mended for in-paticnt treatment. Many 
take the attitude: “It's my stomach that's 
ill, not my head." It is often easier fos. 
ihem to come to terms Wilh organic rea- 
sons for being ill. 

They find it easier lo keep their illness. 
at a distance in the hope that Ihe doctor 
will fix “it”, But psychosomatic inesses 


patient must grapple with he problems 
himself. .  . ر‎ . 
New ideas about therapy had to be in- 


troduced. Together with his colleagues, ': 


Briutigam introduced gestaltung ther- 

apy, and concéntrated movément ther- 

apy..An example shows how İt worked: a 

woman patient ùsed to withdraw to bed’ 
whenever .she felt depressed. ‘She sald 
she dida't want.to be a nuisatce 10 any 
body. But after using movement therapy, . 
şhe:diseovered hew reasons for fier Ber 1 
haviour, ; %7 i e Boch 
' Patients need 1p establish contact, wth 
bne anotfief. THE waman experjented 


jE Wo ا‎ 


forthe’ fitst, tlhe how strong her ü 


` “EHNHROtTBE eOFEOTWIER CHIE “arti tue. 


‘was to usê'the group io help hs 

šelf fad in 1928 beguri trefiting: psycio- Î Through .šUh non-verbal erq: 
t. maj people’ dkê"hble' to: lari how ` 

cope with feelings; fears and wishesrshys ~ 


Ww PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


40 years since doctor who 
broke ranks opened clinic 


stantly improving lechniques of operat- 
ing and better medicines was able to sub- 
stantially lengthen life expectation and 
improve quality of life, 

But doctors were interested only in 
what could be seen and quantified, Ev- 
ery illness should as far as possible be 
precisely diagnosed and located without 
involving the persona of the patient. Oul 
of this medicine emerged modern medi 
cine with its technology and ils equip- 
ment, But lost was a development in the 
relationship between doctor and patient. 

Protest was inevitable, In the 1920s 
and 30s, a, group of doctors came t0- 
gether in whal came to be known as the 
Heidelberg School. Ludolf von Krell, 
Richard Sivheck and Victor von 
Weizsücker criticiseul the scientifically 
based traditional medicine and idvocit- 
el their “anthropological medicine." 
Fram now on, they sakl, the ill person 
should be treated and not the illness. 

That was provocative for the tradi 
tionalists. They situ illness its something 
to he (rite it isolatiug iı ordur to oh 
jectify il. Fhe biu-chemical human ur- 
gunism should be repiired through med- 
ıcines or operatiun. Thilt wi the ideal. It 
was unthinkable that, lor example. diitr* 
rhuca could he citused not just by it virus 
but also hecause ut lhe restful effecls 
uf a palients close relitive dying. 

This new view challetged this attitude. 
But that was only half he story. 

The uther half wis Mitscherlich hin- 
self. In i3; he had .oome-tuoyoın Victor 
von Weîzsûcker in the neurological dv- 
partment at Heidelberg. After the war, 
he busied himself not only with recovery 
following the devastation but also with ù 
coming to terms with the past. 

In 1947, he wrote: "What was done by 
people from our ranks, and what was not 
done, can only be credibly resolved in 
the eyes of others if we patiently inves- 


: Mannheimer : 
Ni €“ : 


tigate the reality and Jean to compre- 
hend that the terrible events belong to us 
as well." : 

He went to Nuremberg as an observer 
at the war trials. He knew then that that 
wouldn’t make hinı popular because few 
Germans wanted to look back at the pre~ 
ceding 12 years. . 

And indeed, when his work about the 
trlals (Das Diktat der Menschenverach- 
tng) appeared in 1947, he came under û 
ESET OTEHOTETET er prmetugn aor: 


Colleagues in the medical profession 
called him “traitor (o the fatherland” and 
snid. he was "lacking awareness” of the 
professional status of doctors, ۰ 

Why? ‘Because Mitschertich had fe- 
vealed td the worlkl experiments on hu- 
mans and euthanasia programmes for 
"incurables” carried oul in lhe Nazi era. 

Not önîy that. He also milntaîn 1 
il was not, as most doctors. ašsgrted, 
mere handful of doctors who werê 'i- 


volved in these horrors... ٠ 
` Bût in spite of it'all,' he'sicceeded: in 
establishing his cllilc in 1950 +~ ihe fltst 
of Its lype in Getmany. In 1920'a private 
psychoanalyses sinatotfum’.had “baén 
founded’ in Berlln; and Welzstcker: him“ 


somatically neurotic ‘retir people 
ttie Heldelbêrg neurblogital depatlrici 


The name of Alexander Mltscherlicli 
was despised by many of his fellow doc- 
lors in Germany up to his death in 
1982. The man who put German psy- 
choanalysis back on the international 
map after the war was never forglven for 
exposing to the world the extent of the 
medical profession's involyement in hu- 
man experiments and cuthanasla pro- 
grammes during the Nazi era, Mitscher- 
lich founded the clinle for psychosomat- 
ic medicine at Heidelberg Universily in 
1950, a trail-blazing development. The 
university rejected a suggestion in 
1984, 1wo years after his death, that the 
clinic be named after him. Their reason: 
his contribution to medicine had not 
been significant enough, Reiner Straub 
wrote this story about the beginnings of 
ihe clinic and the state of psychosomnt- 
le medicine todny for (he Mannheimer 
Morgen. 


WY ie Brãutigum, retiring head of 
the Heidelberg clinic for psycho- 
somatic medicine at Heidelherg Uni- 
versity says the unit is regarded as "a 
provocation", 

“We are regarded as somewhat ecven- 
tric and unreal in contrast with tradition- 
ul medicine." He has headed the clinic 
fur 20 years after taking over from the 
founder, Alexander Mitcherlich, 

After the war, Mıteberlich’s efforls 
were energetic supporled hy Victor vun 
Weizsiicker, unc of the greal authorilivs 
on psychosomatic medicine who was 
uven then referring to the “the devtruc- 
tive character” uf this type of illness. He 
thought in terms uf it revolutionisinpg lrit- 
ditional medicine. 

So how was it thu the clinic wis 
funded? And what is its role today? 

When Mitscherlich in 1944 hegiun an 
Jinitilite ts Firm u department for pny- 
chosomatics and psychotherapy at ihe 
university, he met strong resistance from 
the medical profession. 

One of lhe most strident opponents 
was psychiatrist Paul Schneider — who 
feared what the effects might be on his 
branch of medicine. Then followed four 
Years of argument until, on 15 April, 
1950, the department opened its doors. 

How had Mitscherlich got that far? 
For a start, he was regarded as being po- 
litically clean and therefore was able to 
win the trust of the occupying American 
forces. In 1945, he together with Karl 
Jaspers, Alfred Weber and others were 
able to reopen Heidelberg's universily 
even though during the Third Reich it 
had been particularly careful to toe the 
Nazi party line. 

In 1948 Mitscherlich established con- 
lact with Alan Gregg, who was then di- 
rector of the medical deparlment of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New York 
and was able “with nlmost no cffori" 
convince him about the imporlance of 
Psychosomnic medicine. 

The’ fomttlon™promised4tirdorrate 
half a millon marks if a similar amount 
were raised in Germany; It was. The re- 
sistance in Germany collapsed. Mitsclı- 
erlich wrote in his autobiography thal, 
without the American contact, it would 
have all been impossible: 

Why was resistance from traditional 
medicine so strong? Why were scientists, 
who are receptive to innovation, so Op- 
Posed? There were 1wo reasons. Onc 

was the person; Mitscherlloh, liimself. 
The other wns the discipline. To under 


sland this, psychosomatics Has to be 


Iûoked at in the Context of médical histo- 
ie ke E 


Present-day' medicinê' has its: found- - 
atiûns in the 9th century, Above Bll, thê 
speed ol scientific development i ‘the 


Second half’ of the ‘century ‘tésulted in 
medical practice’ whith; through con- 
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into a dispute between representatives of 
coal or atomic energy and advocates of 
renewable energy resources, 

Views also differ in North and South, 


` Easl and West, 


The Third World countries are expect- 
ed to be hit particularly hard by climate 
changes, but in many developing countries 
these forecasts and appeals for a more 
economic use of energy are felt to be a 
new subterfuge devised by tiie rich coun- 
tries to forestall the development uf the 
poor. 

Besides, few people worry about lomor- 
row when they arê figMling for sheer sur- 
vival today. J. M. Dave, an Indian scienıist, 
outlined the dilemma from his country's 
viewpoint vividly in Hamburg. 

India, he said, had set itself a number of 
targets wilh a vicw to improving living 
standards, If lhcy were to be rcached, the 
carbon dioxicle output would be increased 
by L150 per cent. 

1f all teclmical means of energy-saving 
were to be used andl renewable energy 
sources to be harnessed this growth rate 
might possibly be reduced by 20 per cent. 

‘That would still mean India's CO, ou 
put would more than double, and India is 
already nintlı in the warld's carbon cliox- 
ide output league. 

Even though some of them arc starting 
to tfealise the long-term drawbacks, many 
developing countries fail to see how they 
cnn afford not lo fell the tropical ruins for- 
sls. 

In the Soviet Union, currently thie 
world's second-largest producer of carbon 
dioxide, long-term benefits are expectecl lo 
result front the hothouse effect. 

Moscow climatologist M, I. Buclyko told 
the Hamburg congress a further increase 
in almospheric CO, could have desirable 
consequences. 

More heat and more carbon dioxide 
might increase the productivity of the 
Eurih's vegclliun cuver, Crop yickls 
would increase and large, hitherto uninha” 
bited areas, such as Siberia, would become 
fertile. 

1a the long term the distribution of rain- 
fall would probably improve, he said. An 
unfavourable interim consequence such as 
the present drought in the United States 
was a drawback that had to be accepted. 

Ii could even be cut short by increasing 
the carbon dioxide output, An ideal clin 
ate could then have been established with- 
in a few decades, and human intellect 
should succeed in providing protection 
from any further increase in the sea-lêvel. 

Mir Budyko admitted there was risk,of 
avershooting the mark and ending with,& 
climate. that was no longer:conducive lo 
human development, .': 

. But that would probably take longer 
than a century, so there Was ample Lime iri 
which to agree on counter-meBsUres. 

He already had one suggestion to make. 
Sulphur could be sprayed into the atmos” 
phere by plane and burnt, The resulting 
aerqsol pes would counteract the hol”. 
“holise effect. 1 f 

This Soviet vision may not ave been 
shared by others, hut it shows, how diffi 
cult it will be to coordinate activily 8 
long as anyone even feels he may stand lO 
benefit. , 

Scientists are accordingly .wondering 
how to adapt agriculture to climate 
changes.that may be inevitable, Yet intar* 


national agreements are still felt by many ` 


to be desirable. The United Natlons İS 
keen to take up the issue. tao. . . 
„ But action seems urgently needed lo 
with the-fine works spoken at ong confers 
epice after another, , ٤ ! 


„ Açtion is calle for, If only “for safely’ 


` sake.” If the forecasts are accurate, it wlll 8 


otherwise be too late, i TT 
: ,.... . . ` Caroline Mğhring 


,  (Frankfuttor Allgemeine Zéllupg, A$ 
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Wi THE ENVIRONMENT 


Damaged ozone layer and the hothouse 
effect: scientists seek solutions 


crease in temperature has been shown as a 
rule lo be. 

Scientists are accurdingly warried that 
the aclual temperature inercase will be 
grealer than has so far been assumed. 

Forecasting further consequences iS 
even harder still. The temperature fri- 
crease will presumably vary by region and 
season, At the poles temperalures arc ex- 
pectel to increise more, especially in win= 
ter, than al the equator. 

Temperatures arc expectecl 10 Increase 
more in the northern hemisphere than in 
the southern, Rainfall is expectel to in- 
crease afl round, but it wilf incretse mainly 
in the tropics where it is already humid, 
whereus miny areas will prow even more 
arid. 

"The urkl zones of northern Africa, 
Arabia, Central Asia ud the southern 
Unitecl States nay head several hundred 
kilometres north and transform what are 
now densely-populated, fertile tempera 
lure zones round the Mecliterrancan, in 
Nurth America and in the south of the So- 
vict Union ito sub-tropical arid zones. 

The most devintating change is antic- 
ipaled in Scandinavia, Siberia und nor- 
hern Canada, where the permafrost line 
may shift north. melting parl of the ice. 

The searlevel will probahly increiise by 
up lo 1.50 metres (five feet) it the Altarc- 
tic shilf ice melts. The climate ın gencral is 
expected to he less sttble and more liable 
10 he hit by disasters. 

Puliticians lave now begun tu wonder 
how to stop or at least slow the hothouse 
cttect. 

At ıhe end of last year lhe German Bun- 
destag set up a commission of inquiry to 
look into the topic. 

After work that has gained internutional 
acclaim as exemplary it has now submitted 
a first interim repurt in which scientists 
and members of all parliumentary parties 
make joint reconımendations. 

They [cel there is an urgent need to en” 
sure a drastic reduction in CFC gas oul- 
put, which has a twofold effect, both dam- 
aging the ozone layer and contributing 
toward the hothouse cffecl. 

A first international agreement has been 
concluded on this point, the Montreal pro- 
tocol, signed after 10 years in preparation. 

The Bundesıag commission of inquiry 
feels, as do many others, thal measures 
must urgently be stepped up, Halving the 
output of long-life CFC gas does not halve 
ils effect; its almospheric count will conti- 
nue 1o increase, but at a slightly slower 
pace. 

A glohal recluctinn in carbon dioxide 
output is also fell to be urgently necesgary, 
Its lîkely to prove much more tlifficult 

In Toronto last July agreement was 
reached at the international climate con 
ference on a demand for the industrialised 
countries to reduce their contribution tow-. 
ard the higher earbott dioxkle count by at 
loust 20 per cent, 1 

‘Thal could be only accomplished by us 
ing energy morc economically and by 'dis- 
penusing with (fossil fuels. : 

ven more drastic measures were de- 
manded ùt the Hamburg international 

. congress on olimale trends, The CO; out- 
pul must be reduced by’ ãt least 30 per 
cent by the lurn of the century, and by 60 
per cent by the year 2015, i 


Thê Hamburg conference also made it 


‘tlear how ard it will be-to bring about any 
. effective reduction in carbon dioxide out 

put, . 8 AN ETA SS 
/ "Fhe debate can all too casliy degentrate 
/ : 


ıhe same effect on the Eurth's femperalure 
us 32 molecules uf curhon dioxide. Me- 
thane is estimated to contribute nearly 20 
per cent toward the hothouse effect. 

Chlorufluarohydrocarbons (CFC), the 
spruycan gas that has gained û bad repult- 
tion as lhe scourge uf the uzonc layer, are 
estimated to be almost as devnstaling. 

Enuch exıra CFC nulecule has the sume 
effect on the climate as 15,000 molecules 
ul carbon dioxide. The CFC count is in 
creasing 5 per cenl a year. 

While long-life cllorofuorolydrucar~ 
bons are busy destroying the ozone layer 
in the strutosphere, at an nllitude of over 
1Skm (nine mile), ozone is on the ir 
erease in lower atmospheric straln, with 
equally unclesirable consequences. 

In the troposphere ozone ats tı toxic ef- 
fect on Flora, fauna and man; il also heigh- 
tens the hothouse effect. Nitric oxides ply 
a leading role in generating it; road trans« 
port, cotil=fired power stutlons and fertilis- 
er plant are felt to le the culprits. 

Laughing pits, another nitric oxitle, con- 
tributes a further four per cent toward the 
hothouse effect, It is generated when ni- 
trogerbised fertilisers decompose in the 
suîl und hovers in the atmosphere [or Iu- 
tween 20 and I years. 

This wile range of influences cinnnt 
readily be equated or ilentificd with niu 
ral fluctuations in the climate. Bul over the 
pist century thre changes are fell lo Ittve 
gone hind in hand: 

e the carbon dioxide count has increased 
from N.NISTO N.N per ccht: 

® meûan atmospheric temperature his in- 
ereased by helween U.S and 0.9 degrees 
centigrade; 

® the sea-level is between 1(1 and 20 cen- 
timetres higher. 

Miany scientists feel the recent prolifer- 
ation of “nitural disasters" is a harbinger 
of climatic change. They include extreme 
aridity in otherwise rainsoaked areas of In- 


` Frmrlg Algemene 


donesia and heavy rainfalt in the deserts of 
Peru. years of (lrought in south-cast Afri- 
can, devastating foresl fires in Asia ind 
tropicul hurricanes in unusual locations. 
Some scientists say these are signs of anı 
alarming upset to the atmospheric balance. 
Others are more reserved in their judgec- 
ment, saying no distinction can yet be 
drawn between natural and anthropoge” 
nous enuses. 1 
All are worried thit' afty further In- 
crease in Ihe quantity of climate-effective 
trace gas inthe mosphere muy have far 
reaching cunsequenccs, 
Detailed forecasls of these conse- 


«quences are difficult, not t0 say impossir ' 
ble, Climate models are drawn up in an ato. 


templ to simulate the complex goings-on, 
but many of the conceivable interrelation 
ships ace not well enough known. 

The fnctor that can be must reliably 
forecasi is {he mean increuse in world ten1 
perature, In all scientific probnbility it will 
incrense by between 1.5 and 4.5 degrees in 


the next century if the carbon dioxide 


count inthe atmosphere doubles. 
When uther iracc gases are laken İnla 


necount the increase could well be. be- ' 


tween three and nine degrees centigrade. 
, Thé more complex aid exact the clint” 
qate model isthe greater the estimated in- 


+ 


There hnve been some dramatic scenar- 
los palnied about what might happen If 
such environmental phenomena as the 
disintegrating ozone layer and the iiot- 
house effect nrc not stopped: Cologne 
enthedral under waler; perspiring pen* 
guins padding round an ice-free South 
Pole, Selenilsts are less graphic but 
their warnings cnrry more weight, Caro- 
line Mûhring went along to um Internn* 
tlonal meeting of sclentlsts ln Hamburg 
to find out more. Her story appeared In 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung, 


n the pist century meun lemperulures 

have inereasecl hy 0.0" C, und If we car> 
ry on as we have been doing tlie increase 
in temperafure over (he next century is 
likely to be bretween 3" and 9° C. 

Mann scents to he lo bume for this phen- 
omenon. Growing quuntitics of “climate- 
effective Irucce gases" —~ substances thitt 
have un enormous effect on the climale 
even in ıninute amounts — appear to final 
their way into lhe atmosphere ûs a result of 
human uctivity. 

The most important anl best-knowı 
trace gaa is curbon dioxide (COz), which 
milde life on Earth in its present form pos- 
sible despite accounting for only about 
U.ÛQ per cent of the atmosphere. 

It and utmaspheric steam ensure thi 
the mean tenıperalure on planet Earıh is 
not 18° but -15° C. Both gases absorb 
purt of the heat emitted by the Earth's sur- 
face and reflec it buck — like fhe glass 
ruuf uf u hothouse. 

This hothuuse effect is compounded 
when the carbon dioxide count in the at- 
masphere increases, and that has been the 
case for 200 ycars. 

The main cause has been the steadily in- 
creasing consumption of fossil fuel: coal, 
oil and natural gas. 

Their combustion currently releases 
roughly five billion tonnes of CO, a year 
inte the atmosphere — a tonne of carbon 
clioxide for virtually every man, woman 
nnd chikl in the world. 

In industrialised countries such as the 
United States the annual per capita output 
is roughly six tonnes; in developing coun- 
ries such as India a mere 20 kilos. 

"The destruction of the tropical rain for- 
ests, which store large quinlities of CO21a, 
also relenses carbon dioxide, about half of 
which slays in the atmosphere, lhe remain” 
der finding its wuy into the ocean, 

Whether i will keep doing st, given the 
higher carbon dioxide count and warmer 
water, no-one really knows, The role of 
the occans is one uf the major, unknown 
factors in atll clinıite Forecasts. 

This extra carla diaxide is qot the oi- 
ly functor that coHributes toward the hol 
house effect. Scientists now suy other race 
guxes play roughly us important u role. 
They too ure generated by lumian activity, 
findl their way into the almosphere, siny 
ihere for some lime and impecle the henl 
radiation hat used 1o pass unhindered he- 
tween the “nimospheric widow" of water 
mmdcarbon dioxide. OES 

Once uf {hese subslanecs is methane. It is 
generaed in garbage lips and defective 
nutural gas pipelines, in swamps, paddy 
fields und ruminauıts' stomachs, 2 

There are about 1.2 billion cattle in the 
wurld, which is rouglıly four ines as many 
as.a century ugo, They alone generale$% 
million tonnes of methane a yedr. 

The atmospheric methane. count still 
scems small, hu! cach extra molecule has 
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The ute at right separates Hamburg clty from the free port on the left. 


(Phute IHI.A} 


emperur rele in u carriage beside Vers- 
mann, who was now tlamburg's mayor. 
Na great celebrations were planncd fur (hiv 
1UMh anniversary of the free port. ‘This 
will he clone next yeur when Hamhurg it 
selfcelebrites its RODI anniversary. 

The celebrations will (hen include lhe 
whole port. The date of Lhe establishment 
of the port of Hamburg is not as ceıtanin ais 
the date when the accord fur the establislt- 
ment ol the free port came into effect. Hut 
a couple OF yers do nol maller all that 
much in û port ts Wd as Hamburg. 

Karsten Ploy 
(Dur Lapesspivpel. Berlin. 15 Outulber TKK) 


Uli Stein 


Continued from page 11 


manner he clnınred that he conll nor 
reully draw. The rules uf perspeclive 
were not for him. He gues in for smart 
ideus and in this areca he is very confi- 
dent. 

He ducs not accept the objection that 
he draws in a cute munner. He jumped 
up as if he were stung by 4 turantula and 
brought out one of his books of car- 
toons. 

Forsicht, Steitnschlag, Uisplaycd Stcin 
in a very macabre mood, He proudly 
says thal he had reccived threatening 
letters because of the book. 

He defended his enthusiasm [or 
black humour, saying: “You can't cat 
chocolate pudding all the time. You 
have to get your teeth into a slcak occa- 
sionaliy.” 

He is certainly very rich, even if he 
laughingly maintains that he is at best a 
“fan millionaire.” 

Stein enjoys success. He does not 
fear {hat his popularity will suddenly 
come to an end; He is not yet through 
with (he characters he has created, and 


hal‏ ا 


overlook him. . . 
He alo said that he was no longer 
mistaken for his namesake, tke foot- 


, baler Uli Stein (former Hamburg gonl- 


. Keeper who has played for the German 


national leam). 

AL his first autographing seein in 
1983 a crowd of young fooibal faps 
came with foolballs expecting them to 
be signod by goalkeeper Sicin. . 

` Now the'situation is reversed. Gobi- 


, keépèr Steln was recently asked when 
he was giving i autographs to draw A cou- 


ple of amusing mice on the Icathiet ball. 
The catlookist is now tie Uli Steln, 


: As sch hie is iodifferent over what peo-' 
ple Write about him. Al the end of aur 


interview hë sald jokingly, “Just make 


The 18th century warehouses run up the mlddle of the pleture. 


citizens uf Hamburg werc threulened 
with becoming isolated, 

ln addition there were jurring differ- 
ences of opinion among Hamburg ıner- 
chunts themselves about lhe customs 
question. 

On the one hand (here were firms 
which were miinly involvedl in forcign 
{rade and who had û considerable say 
on (he Hamburg stock exchange and in 
ıhe chumber of trade. They id Not will 
10 ruck the boal as regards Ihe stnus of 
the free purl. 

But there was ut Ihe time ù consider- 
able and continuuus increase in domes- 
tic trade. The (rade barriers uf nvigh- 
buuring slates direclly at Ilamburg’'s 
tewiuys hecanie on increasing obstacle 
lo this trade. 

Firnns strove lu hecume itbvorbhcd inn 
lo lhe larger customs union un German 
sul, Important MÛusIrttl sectors, such 
as the tobacco industry with 3,00 
workers, left lhe Hanburg ardi. 

Chancellor Olto von Bismarck used 
the differences between Hamburg ind 
ils neighbours, as well as the differences 
within the city itself, to stimulate prog- 
ress towards integralion without neg- 
lecting the interests of the city as û 
whole. 

Bismarck stepped up his pressure. 
Secret negotiations were entered into, 
Eventually Johannes GA. Versmann, 
then a senator and later mayor, came up 
wilh a solution favourable to Hamburg: 
the city itself was. integrated into the 
customs zone of the Empire, but a [ree 
port, capable of development, would re- 
main untouched. 

The accord came into force in Octoh- 
er 1ÛOÛ yéars ago. A few days laler, on 
29 October 1888, the new hearı of {he 
free port, was completed, the newly,’ 
brick-built, beautilyi Spetchersfadt, 
{Warehouse City). ° 

The ground’ for these warehouses was 
levelled out in an old section of.the cily 


WwhEFÊ Here wREIERHRHGGEA' Roles” 


and canals. 

More than 24,000 pcople were com’ 
putsorily resettled, including many port 
workers and traders and tradesmen wp 
carned a fiving from the port. 

Kalser Wifelm IL,.who had ascended. 


"the throne only. «few months before, 
.nld the keystone to bis stctor of the 


‘Speichersiadt ' 9 29 Gelber 1888. The 


Ww FRONTIERS 


Free-trade port looks back 
on 100 years of business 


came known as (the Speicherstadt 
(warehouse city}, an attractive archi- 
teclural complex which still forms the 
most visible parl of the free porl area 
and which survived the bombing of the 
second world war to becouie 4 (tourist 
nttraclion. The 16 square kilometres of 
Iree port has a working populallon of 
40,000 including 800 customs officers 
who process 12,000 ships n year. This 
Slory wus wrillen by Karsten Plog for 
the Berlin dally, Der Tagessplegel. 


The free port of Hamburg was 100 years 
old last month, It came Into existence 
in Oclober 1888 under a treaty be- 
tween the German Empire of Bismarck 
and the cily of Hanıburg. Hamburg lhnd 
been a city-state with i(s own customs 
controls but, under the pact, it became 
pari of the Empire's customs zone — 
excepl for an arcu designated as the 
free port. The same year, Kaiser Wil- 
helm I Ilaid the foundalion stonc for 
the collection of warehouses which be- 


how long. Vessels coming and leaving 
do nol have {0 TEOPOTL lo Customs, 

A giant container ship coming up the 
Elbe with û pilot on board makes for û 
container lerminal in the fred port. A 
customs launch on patrol on the Elbe 
ignores it. 

And later, when the tugs hav cused 
ihe big ship into ils berth, no one in the 
green uniform of the customs service 
comes on hoard te check the cirgo. 

Customs only take an interest int 
goads which are moved out of the free 
port into the customs zunt. 

The Iree port cuvers dibuut 16 square 
kilometres. Ut is u purt within HHamhury's 
port and un the land side is surrounded 
by a three-metre high fence. There are 
customs offices on Ihe main reds and 
un the ruil routes leading uuu of the arcit, 

Cantrul posts oversee other exits 
which are mainly used by the Hunt 
puuplc Shu work ın Lhe pull, 

The free port has shipyards which 
huve survived the massive cutback in 
shipbuilding along the North German 
coast. Here, vessels can be buill, con- 
verted, improved, re-cquipped and cven 
broken-up vessels wilhout any customs 
involvement. 

The free port is appreciated today — 
but 100 years ago, influential circles in 
Hamburg opposed it strongly. 

In the Middle Ages the whole of 
Hamburg was 4 kind of free port. Em- 
peror Friedrich Barbarossa granted 
Hamburg merchants rights of free trade 
and exemption from customs duties up 
to the Elbe estuary in 1189. 

Only merchandise which did not be- 
long to Hamburg merchants was liable 
for duly. This applied up to the middle 
of the last century, although ultimately 
there were’ a large number of exçep- 
tions. 

During the i9th century Hamburg 
developed into becoming the leading 
German port and attempts by cities 
` such as Lünchurg, Harburg, Buxtehude 


amburg's [ree port hus just cele- 

brated its IOWLh anniversary. An 
accord with Bismiarck’s new Cierman 
limpire was signed un 25 May 1881 and 
cume inl force some seven years later 
tn cereale the customs-free aren on 15 
October 1888. 

Haniburg, which until then had been 
independem of the Empire's customs 
system, hecame integrated ino il — 
apurt from part of the harbour known is 
the free port. 

Here, goods are unloaded for tiiıns- 
shipmem without having to go through 
uustoms processing. There is no limit on 
quantity fv be trans-shipped nor for 


Hof festival 
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Chain" ad ' Guudbye Amora,’ sic all 
what you would call û hit. And just a 
litle pivce of perestroika. 

Anotiier film in which the music is just 
as importunt us the visual images, and both 
were wild and powerful, came from New 
Zealand. Vincent Ward brought his îgil 
la Hof in 1984. His The Navigator is a col- 
lision of two worlds, the 141b and the 20h 
centuries. Jt is a cinematic tour de force. 

And the fans of American horror 
films and productions with nerve-tickl- 
ing special effects did nat come off too 
badly. There was a double bill on Satur- 
day evening with Nightmare on Elm 
Street 4 — The Dream Master with the 
indestructible cinema character Freddy 
Krucyger. And Phantasm IH, again by 
Don Coscarelli. Amazon Women on the 
AMoon on the other hund was a cullec- 
tion of old curios, 20 shart-films. 

The American Way hy Maurice.Phil- 
lips from Britain was also a wild pro-: 
duction, A couple of frecaked-out Amer- 
ican Vietnam veterans operate the pir- 
ale radio station “SM-TY” from an an- 
n converted B 29 bomber. 


They"tremr"tiytiimoslotoltpsr tû b™-apdStadéE"totflbbleaway‘at PHitrtburg's’ 


privileges came to nothing, 

‘The citizens of Hamburg tried to’ 
avoid as; far as possible having to join 
the largest ever çustoms union on Ger- 
man soil, with the call for free çrade 
which was equated with the existence of 
a free port.in Hamburg. , 

:But as the customs queslion ıhreal- 


ehed, o become A ronal problem. ihe : 


"Munich, "wê could definitely build 10 Hor 


henroths in «tHe :Féderal Républic.” But 


` :projects:of thi) Xlid:éşnnotbe financed at 

hor: 10. yers’ experience. . 
of Hohenroth, a similar facility is to be, sel 
.up for about 3Ù) meénially aııd emotionally 


lanes e Bocküm, Lower 


١ sure ‘it's Uli with one I.” 


` (Hannaversche ‘Allgemeine, | Novéniber 1988) 


Saxony... Chritlani Schriéider: 
-(Slddeulsehé a Munteh, 25 October 1948) 


‘Bll easily. Now, 


` Continued from] page 14 


.. ate still relied on to run Hokienroth;: whieh 
has wi annual budget of DM6m: ° ... 
„Four millon marks are reçélved In şo 
cial security allowances, a further DM hr - 
ieatned by selling Hohenroth ptoduce,, .. - 


. “If. demand were the criterlod,”: says 


` Günter Kaltêls, ‘fingnciel manager of, the 


SOS Children's Village Assoclatiori in 


scene cui-ups and political statements 
into.regular TV programmes lo torpedo 


the election campaign of ihe super- 


right-wing Mrs Willa Westinghouse; 
running for the presidency, ‘Dennis 
Hopet is captain of the crew. 1 

The moşt' beautiful! film from and 
about America Wag the.firs! flim Martin 
Scorsese made, Who's that Knocking.at 
My Door, dating. front , 1968, produted 


in black and white. 
Ht deals with hË û iguméiitt hı Romar: 
Catholicism and Îb full of; expêfiments in 


furm ‘and has Harvey ; ‘Ketel playing. hê 
main rolê of û: yung: .HallantAmerican. 

Harvey Keitel. plays .thë part of Judas .in 
Searseso's latest: film Thê Last Teinptation 
Christian Wiruterfeldt : 
(Kğlner Siadf-Anzelger; 
‘Colognit; 3 November 1988} 
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“we would inevitably have had to inlra- 
duce the productivity principle." 

Thal is why Hohenroth, unlike many 
other workshops and institutions, de: 
cided from the outset not to dû contract 
work for outside firms, 

There was to he no sorting of screws 
or assembly of simple items. One of the 
hallmarks of village life in Hohcnroth is 
that the handicapped can live in human 
dignity aid not uûder stress. 

Another fundamental principle was 
even more crucial. “The cash value of 
work done is’ not whut matters,” says 
Klaus Griemert, the head of a village 
family and the village community's chief 
cashier, 

“We can give the persoris' looked after 
a feeling of being iceded by others and 
of doing something meaningful.” 

Nol for nothing is the emphasis on 
farming and mirket gardening, Burnus 
feels it to be of inestimable educatianal 
value for the haulicapped lO experience 
at first hand the fruits of their work and 
to see for theniselves what happens lo it 
und who benefits. 

Thi is why Dirk Finster, the slairy 
manager, makes a point of taking “per- 
sons looked after” with him when he 
ıakes the village's milk, yoghurt and 
cheeše to the market in Wiirzburg or tu 
nearby wholcfoacl stores. 

“So they can see Tor themselves where 
what they have produced goes." 

Everything thal is produced in Hu- 
henroth must he 1(0-per-cenl OK, sys 

Finster, Nothing would clash nore with 
the basic idea than for customers to huy 
ils produce oul of a sense of charity or 
goodwill. 

The handicapped don’t want sympit” 
thy; they want to he accepted us they 
are. That is one of Hohenroth's maxims. 

I is a point that for the must part has 
heen taken in neighbouring Ricneck and 
Gemünden. Mayor Walter Hüfling of 
Rieneck admits that there was initial un- 
ease. 

*We didn't really know what Hohen- 
roth was going to be like," he says. Now. 
10 years later, Hohenroth and its villag” 
ers has close tieş with both Ricneck and 
Gemünden. 

The village café in Hohenroth helped 
to overcome this threshold anxiety. It 
has long been a firm favourite with peo” 
ple from neighbouring villages. 

“Once they have been here," says 
Helmut Hiller, manager of the confec- 
tioner's, “they simply can't believe they 
have been eating cakes. baked’ ا‎ 
served by the handicapped.” ‘ 

has often heard first-time visitors‏ ا 

Y: “Why. they're perfectly ordinary 
people!" a 

So the public aititude toward Hohen” 
roth has changed a. little, which is A step 
forward after 10 years. The village was 
set up with the nim of experimenting 
with new ideas in Peyehlatry and care oڑ‎ 
the handicapped... . - . r 

Its founulcrs hoped to set new sa 
ards in much the same way as. Herman 
Gmaeiner, founder of the SOS Children's 
Villages, had when he coined the slogan’ 
“Get the children out. of children's 
homes!" . : 

Hohenrath, which is run by an an 
throposophical association known’ 88 
Dus, helfende. Dorf (The Helping.: Vi 
lage), has made il clcar, that new ideas 
cannot be, tested .without .sound finan 
cial backing. Hermann Gmeiner's ŞO: 
Children's Village Association lent: 4 
projéct a.helping hand. 

Hohenroth was originally. planned م‎ 
cost roughly DM24m to build, includift 
the çost-of the, land. 1f e up by cost. 


Wi HORIZONS 


The mountain village community where 
the mentally ill feel at home 


In Hohenroth “normal” families and 
their children live together with a group 
of helwecn & and I2 handicapped peo- 
ple under one roof. The idea is based 
on, and developed from, the SOŞ Child- 
run's Village concept. 

Each family is completely self-sup- 
porting aıd run on a separate budget. 
The "persons looked after," ûs the hand- 
icappel are invariably known lo rule 
out linguistic discrimination, work dur- 
ing the day in the various village fucililr 
ies. 

The Tanilics decile who does which 
work. The personal abilities and 
ations of the “person lookecl after" is in- 
variably the yardstick. 

The goverameut ial tocal authority 
wellare deparimenls, whw ire more 
usel te closed institutions, fell uneusy 
about the whole idea. 

When fugen Burnus, who was then in 
charge uf the entire village, outlined the 
objectives of the communily, he was 
warned by many public ufficials that he 
would hive to dulvertise Lo [inl "persons 
to he louked after.” 

The implication was that Hohenroth 
wis superfluous because there were al- 
rely enough wellnrv Facilities for the 
hiundıcapped. 

The sceptics were dispruvud. There 
are i many more applicants to live in 
the village than places 

‘That is hurdly surprising. There are 
About one million mentally and emo- 
Goralls huudicatpped pupil id the Fed 
crul Republic, and unly 46.400 places 
for them in homes, plus a further 2,540 
in 197 shared apartments. د‎ 

fn most cases the handicapped are 
forced to stay al home with menıbers of 
their own families, which many welfare 
policymakers and public officials still 
feel is the ideal. 

Eugen Burnus can appreciate this 
view üp to a puint. “That,” he says, “is 
naturally the least expensive solution.” 
But it pays litle or no heed to the handi- 
capped person's human dignity. 

He also feels that far too little consid- 
eralivn is given t0 what is to happen to 
these people when their next of kin can 
no longer look after them for age or 
ather reasons — or simply die. 

Often enough the only option is then 
to confine them in A closed institution. 

Hohenroth las hecome the centre of 
life for about 300 people. The village's 
18 families look after 130 “persons 
looked after” aged betwcen 18 and 52. 

A [further 13 trainees „and . con 
scientious objectors lend a hand in thé 
familius unl in the workshops. 

The village's daily routjne is governed 
by the principles of organic farming, 
Ahout half the “persons looked after” 
work in the market gûrclens. 

As the village grew, other job oppor- 
tunities, arase. There was a baker's, 
cunfectioner’s with a café and: whole- 
food shop and {extilo”, wool and me- 
ıalworking workshops. . 

The .village also . has 130 hectares 
(325 acres) of pasture .and 100 dairy 
cattle that give tie.milk that goes lo the 
village dairy. 

‘The original intention was to, pay the 
""persois lookêd after” a wage for. their 
wqgrk, as is usual in workshops for. thé 


handicapped. ‘Bult this idea was şoqn- set 


‘hside —.on ا‎ bf prinoiple. 


ا 


gùnic farming pioneer, The project, dis- 
cussed at length heforcehand, was in- 
tended to “establish living conditions in 
which menlally and physically handi- 
euppud people can Irecly but pretectel- 
ly lel lives of dignity." 


The aim. a prospectus about the vil- 
lage explhined, was lu encourdge inl 
promote the abilities every handicappeul 
person retains. 

We all need humane contacts, ¢ 
tional warmth and personal leeway to 
develop our personilies, the argument 
ran. “We want tp create the precunli- 
tions for handicapped people to tive 
outside the confusion of the city witb 
being under pressure ind without heing 
lonely." 

There were exsisting examples ol this 
vuneept in Sussen, near Fulda, dud itt 
lLehenhof on Lake Comlance. Bul nw” 
where has 1 been implemented more 
thoroughly and on such u scale its in Ho- 
henrauth. 

Even now, afler a decade's work, it is 
Mill seen as an example uf a new fornt uf 
welfare fur the havdicupped, as the Bi- 
variın government noted in û Messi 
of congratulation sent to mark the ait- 


ووا و و 


niversiry. 


hen Rainer suys *J feel fine here", 

it isn’t just empty words. When he 
wem on a pilgrimage with the aftar-boys 
from the neighbouring village, he ge- 
nuinely enjoyed it and is looking for- 
ward to the next time, 

Fle has his hands full Hooking after his 
four caws Julian, Bliimchen, Almut and 
Tamara. Ile says: “They're always 
Pleused te sce me. I'm fully Tsponslbl 
Tor then, you knuw.” 

‘Ihis cow-byre conversation Iniy huve 
the ring uf reul rural life. but il isn't 
ile 1he same, Rainer is menrally hand- 
icapped. 

Ile isu 32-year-old with the mind uf a 
chill and would hardly be able to fend 
for himself in an outside world. 

Here in Hohcuroth, a village neur 
Augsburg, he and athers like him can 
led nMural lives and levelop their per- 
vonulities withuut felting ustratcisuul. 

UHohenroath looks at rst glance like 
un old-world country village from wuy 
hack when fields anl vilkiges were nol 
designed to suit agricultural muchinery. 

ln reality {he entire village wus du- 
vind on û drawing-board and built 10 
The villagers happily cele- 
brated the inniversiry. 

The site useel lo he a stud where a Bi- 
varian industrialist bred horses. The vil 
luge, built in five Sages, was lesizned to 
be run along the lines udvocatecl by Ru- 
dulf Steiner, the anthropasopher, foun- 
«ler of ıhe Waldorf schools and un or- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in Lhese new reference 

works. They include detalls of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
, Of thunderslorms., 


These figures cumpiled oı over the yearn ure invaluuble hoth for planning j journeys 
to distunt countries and for scientific research. 


Basic fucls and figures for every country iu the world form a prefuce Lo the 
tuahles. The emphasis i5 on Ihe country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
popuiation, Lrade and transport. 


' ‘The guides are handy in size and Nexibly hound, indispensable for duily use in ' 
commerce, indusiry and thé lfavel trade. 


‘Four volumes ure available: 2 


' North and South America, 172 pp., DM 24.8; 
Asia/Ausiralia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 
. Afrlea, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; . 2 2 
ENR 240pp. DM ARO 0; . 


Look it up in 1 Broekhaus’ E 
F.A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D- 6200 n 1. 


